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VIOLET 


A  lassie  there  is  whom  my  heart  holds  dear, 

For  a  winsome  one  is  she. 
And  her  fresh,  frank  smile  hath  a  charm  to  cheer, 

What  sorrow  soe'er  haunts  me. 
When  my  eyes  first  saw  her,  tlve  years  agone, 

I  loved  her  then  ami  there, 
And  ever  my  love  hath  more  fervent  grown. 

As  she  grew  more  sweetly  fair. 
And  my  darling  loves  me  with  her  whole  heart's  might— 

With  a  love  that's  not  like  to  fail. 
Good  and  gentle  as  bi  ight,  she  3  my  heart's  delight, 

And  the  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 

Her  dwelling  is  hard  by  the  healthful  sea, 

That  bounds  in  a  sandy  bay. 
Where  over  lilue  waters  pure  airs  with  glee 

To  her  lips  leap,  day  by  day 
Her  peach  like  cheeks  are  with  roses  bright, 

No  sadness  her  beauty  mat  s, 
Dark  blue  are  her  eyes  as  a  moonless  night, 

With  the  tire  of  many  s'ars. 
Boughs  lovingly  dip,  to  toy  with  her  curls, 

As  ihey  sway  in  the  summer  gale, 
And  joyously  wave  o'er  the  sweetest  of  girls — 
The  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 

We  ramble  together  along  the  shore 

When  the  fre  h  waves  tumble  in  : 
When  the  maimer  breakers  c  >me  curling  o'er, 

We  laugh  at  theii  blythesome  diu. 
And  we  chase  the  waters  that  ebb  away, 

And  run  back  as  they  come  again, 
Lacing  golden  sands  with  their  silver  spray, 

u  hilst  they  sing  of  the  sunlit  main. 
We  gather  the  delicate  rose-leaf  shell-", 

Glancing  oft  at  some  passing  sail, 
And  my  bosom  wii  b  love  Hue  the  ocean  swells, 

For  the  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 

Nor  less  than  the  sea  does  she  love  the  fields, 
With  the  cries  of  flocks  and  herds. 
She  loves,  too,  her  garden— the  flowers  it  yields. 

And  its  butterflies,  bi  es,  and  birds. 
Aud  in  stile-mads  and  green  lanes  far  away, 

Do  we  ramble  hand  in  hand, 
With  some  fairy  fable,  low- warbled  lay, 

Or  tale  of  some  distant  land. 
And  we  watch  the  west  with  its  fiery  red, 

Till  the  stars  burn  bright  and  pale. 
She  says  they're  like  blooms  on  the  boughs  o'erhead— 

My  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 

Bright  fancy  my  darling  has,  rich  and  rare. 

And  her  forehead  s  lofty  height 
Is  crowned  with  clustering  curls  of  hair, 

As  the  sunbeams  golden  bright. 
Her  footfall  is  soft  as  the  fabled  fay's, 

Tripping  over  the  verdant  grass, 
And  goodness  doth  shine  through  her  artless  ways 

Oh  she  is  a  peerless  lass  ! 
Sweet  Violet !  Sweetest  of  tiny  flowers  ! 

May  Heaven's  blest  smiles  neer  fail, 
But  guard  thee  till  gathered  for  God's  own  bowers. 

My  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 

My  darling  oft  says  we  are  lovers  true, 

Yet  my  hair  is  turning  gray. 
And  she  is  so  young.     Nay,  smile  not  you, 

That  December's  beloved  by  May. 
Her  beauty  gladdens  my  heart  and  eye, 

And  she  leans  on  my  sober  care. 
She  kisses  me  often  when  no  one's  by, 

And  would  though  the  world  were  there. 
May  God  rain  down  on  her  blessings  untold, 

And  let  evil  never  assail 
My  daughter  Violet— five  years  old— 

The  Flower  of  Richmond  Vale. 
jSootle.  Robert  Crompton. 


LOVE    WITHOUT    HOPE. 

"  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs." 

Love's  Labours  Lost. 

I  watch  for  thee  with  constancy, 

As  cloth  the  daisy  for  the  sun, 
Or  eve's  pale  primrose  for  the  stars, 

When  day  its  course  hath  run, 
Although  I  know  my  passion  is, 

Alas,  a  hopeless  one  ! 

The  polar  star  that  shines  afar, 

From  his  high  throne  doth  never  move  ; 
O,  I  am  far  beneath  thy  sphere 

As  he  is  high  above  ! 
But  not  more  constant  is  his  beam 

Than  my  unuttered  love. 

Thy  heaven-blue  eyes  may  view  the  skies, 
And  rest  upon  my  constant  star ; 

That  glance  I'd  give  the  world  to  win, 
My  lowly  state  doth  bar  ; 

Though  vain  it  be,  I  worship  thee, 
Mutely,  and  from  afar. 

Upon  the  lawn  at  early  dawn 

The  daisy  ope's,  to  greet  the  sun, — 

The  "  day's  eye"  is  she  truly  called. 
Closing  when  day  is  done  ; — 

So  yearns  my  heart  at  thy  approach  : 
So  shuts,  and  seeth  none. 
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The  lark  that  springs  on  Joy's  light  wings 
To  welcome  Mom  with  gushing  glee, 

Knows  not  such  rapture  as  my  breast, 
That  pants  at  sight  of  thee  ; 

My  thoughts  all  flow  to  thee,  as  go 
The  rivers  to  the  sea. 

Ay,  bound  to  thee  with  ecstacy, 

Like  tides  beneath  the  full-orbed  moon  ; 

I  follow  thee  as  constantly 
As  blossoms  wait  on  June  ; 

But  when  my  soul  pours  out  its  plaint 
Thou  knowest  not  the  tune. 

Yon  stars  alone  have  heard  my  moan  ; 

With  the  night-dews  I  weep  forlorn  ; 
They  coldly  rest  upon  my  breast 

That  knows  no  gleam  of  morn  ; 
The  love  I  feel  I'll  ne'er  reveal 

Lest  it  should  rouse  thy  scorn. 

Far  better  so  to  love  thee,  though 

Hope's  germs  within  my  heart  ne'er  burst, 

Than  that  to  tell  which  might  dispel 
The  vision  I  have  nursed. 

Is  there  a  swain  on  earth  again 
So  blest  and  yet  so  curst ! 

The  nightingale  sings  in  the  vale 
To  dark-haired  Night,  as  I  of  thee  ; 

0,  he  is  locked  in  her  embrace, 
Where  not  an  eye  may  see  ! 

I  walk  apart,  whilst  breaks  my  heart 
With  mournful  minstrelsv. 


THE    BANKS    OF    THE   DEE. 

"  Heaven's  breath  smells  most  wooingly  here." 

'Twas  the  heyday  of  summer,  and  clustering  roses 

In  gardens  and  hedgerows  graced  every  spray ; — 
At  that  season  glad  nature  all  beauty  discloses ; — 

And  meadows  were  fragrant  with  newly-mown  hay. 
By  the  lanes  and  the  stile-rdads  were  countless  blooms  springing ; 

In  his  bush  sang  the  linnet,  the  thrush  on  the  tree ; 
And,  lost  in  the  blue  sky,  larks  fluttered  whilst  singing, 

As  we  neared  a  snug  cot  by  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

There  the  tall  fox-glove  grew,  and  gay  poppies  above  it ; 

With  sweet  honeysuckle,  and  bright  purple  heath  ; 
The  forget-me-not,  too, — 0,  how  dearly  I  love  it ! — 

Blue-sprinkled  the  clear  brook  that  gurgled  beneath. 
There  were  fan-  bell-and-star-flowers  that  scattered  perfume 

O'er  lanes,  meadows,  and  sandhills  piled  up  by  the  sea  ; 
So  lavish  a  wealth  of  all  sweetness  and  bloom 

I  scarce  dreamt  of  as  crowns  the  fair  banks  of  the  Dee. 

When  we  turned  to  go  thence,  the  bright  sun  was  declining ; 

Blooms,  closing  their  petals,  were  slumbering  there  ; 
By  the  bean-field,  all  blossom,  sweet  woodbine  was  twining, 

And  yet  richer  fragrance  enchanted  the  air. 
Beneath  the  tall  firs  on  the  hill- side  we  lingered, 

To  gaze  on  the  valley,  and  far- stretching  sea  ; 
And  bade,  as  Day's  curtains  Eve  drew,  rosy  fingered. 

Farewell  to  that  cot,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

On  the  cot  and  its  inmates,  may  blessings,  descending, 
Still  hallow  the  love  that  makes  heaven  of  home ! 

May  Prosperity  crown  it,  and  Peace,  never  ending, 
There  fold  up  her  snowy  wings,  never  to  roam  ! 


Every  day  the  sun  peeps  o'er  the  heath-purpled  hill,— 
Every  night  he  descends  in  the  gold-gleaming  sea  ; 

May  the  Source  of  all  Good  my  heart's  wishes  fulfil 
For  our  dearly-loved  friends  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 


THE    GIANT    CHRISTOPHER. 

The  legendary  Giant  Christopher,  gently  hearing  through  the  swollen 
river,  in  storm  and  darkness,  the  at-first-unknown  infant,  presently  recognised 
as  Christ,  is  a  symbol  of  the  bending  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  world, 
which  seem  gigantic  as  compared  with  the  small  voice  of  Truth,  and  of  their 
willing  service  in  bearing  through  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  the  storm 
of  opposing  passions,  the  pure  and  gentle  influence  of  the  Saviour. 

A  mighty  man  was  Christopher — a  giant  in  the  land, 

And  on  the  rushing  river's  brink  he  took  his  patient  stand ; 

No  boat  could  live  on  that  wild  flood — no  bridge  could  span  it  o'er, 

But  mighty  Giant  Christopher  could  wade  from  shore  to  shore.  " 

He  took  a  staff;  a  lofty  palm,  straight,  tough,  and  stout,  and  strong, 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  for  support  those  raging  waves  among ; 
And  when  a  pilgrim  thither  came,  and  fain  would  journey  o'er, 
On  Christopher's  broad  shoulders,  safe,  he  reached  the  farther  shore. 

'Tis   night:    upon   the  troubled  tide  faint  star-gleams   flash   and 

quiver ; 
The  giant  sleeps,  who  all  day  long  hath  sentinel' d  the  river ; 
But  in  the  dead  watch  of  the  night,  upstarting  from  his  dream, 
He  lifts  a  fair-haired  child  who  calls,  and  strides  into  the  stream. 

His  huge  limbs  tremble  with  fatigue  ere  he  has  half  crossed  o'er ; 

The  burthen  wearies  him  who  ne'er  knew  weariness  before  ; 

"  "What  wondrous  cbild  art  thou?"  he  cries,  and  pants  with  awe- 

blanched  cheek, 
"  'Neath  weight  so  ponderous  as  thine,  I  as  a  babe  am  weak." 


Thus  iii  the  mid-stream  tarries  he,  the  giant  with  the  child ; 
The  star-lit  sky  so  bright  and  calm,  the  stream  so  dark  and  wild  ! 
When,  thus  the  babe's  celestial  voice — heard  o'er  the  waters'  din — 
"  I  am  the  Christ- child,  come  to  bear  the  whole  world's  heavy  sin." 

The  short  crisp  hair  uncurls  and  lifts  above  the  giant's  brow, 
Whence  great  drops  start  and  fall  like  rain :   he  droops  in  faintness, 

now  ; 
But  presently  his  heart  leaps  up,  rejoiced  these  words  to  hear — 
"  I  come  to  save,  not  to  destroy:  be  strong,  and  have  no  fear." 


EVA. 

A  sunbeam  on  the  earth, 
That  much  of  gloom  and  sadness  oft  beguiled, 
Blue-eyed  and  golden-haired,  all  rosy  mirth, 

Was  Eva  when  a  child. 

Sweet  as  fresh  blooms  of  spring, 
Dew-pearled  and  glowing  in  the  morning's  ray, 
Her  girlhood  was,  and,  as  vine-tendrils  cling. 

Our  hearts  clasped  her  alway. 

She  shone  like  summer's  noon, 
In  early  womanhood,  a  dear  delight ; 
But,  0,  who  has  not  seen  a  flower  in  June 

Killed  by  a  cruel  blight ! 


- 


A  pale  man  walks  apart, 
With  gloom,  as  of  the  night,  upon  his  brow  ; 
The  sacred  fire  love  kindled  in  his  heart 

Is  merely  ashes,,  now. 
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His  hair  is  turning  gray, 
Yet  in  his  bosom  one  grief  will  abide, 
First  known  on  their  appointed  wedding-day 

That  morning  Eva  died  ! 

Now  when  I  think  of  her, 
Tis  with  angelic  sweetness  in  her  eyes, 
And  glory  on  her  lifted  curls,  that  stir 

In  airs  of  Paradise. 


ON  A  VISIT  TO  ANN  HATHA  WAY'S  COTTAGE. 


"  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  soil." 


The  Temped. 


Is  this  the  soil  that  Shakspere  trod, 

On  which  my  footstep  falls  ? 
Hath  William  Shakspere  stood,  indeed, 

Within  these  very  walls  ? 
Ay,  often  through  this  wicket-gate, 

When  dropped  the  evening  dew, 
With  buoyant  step,  and  heart  elate, 

Would  "  Willy"  come  to  woo. 

Surely,  Ann  Hathaway  was  proud 

To  gain  sweet  William's  love, 
Who  won  her's  with  a  wealth  of  words, 

Inspired,  as  from  above  ! 
About  this  little  garden-ground 

The  happy  lovers  strolled  : 
My  heart  fills  as  we  pace  it  round  ; 

I  love  its  very  mould. 
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Gather  a  little  flower  or  two, 

To  bear  with  us  away  ; 
"  Rosemary  for  remembrance'  is, 

Of  that  secure  a  spray. 
See,  pretty  "  pansies, — they're  for  thoughts," 

Bloom  in  this  border  trim  ; 
And  here's  a  bonny  blossom,  called 

Sweet  William,  after  him. 

From  hence  to  Stratford,  through  the  fields, 

At  leisure  let  us  roam, 
Where  oft  beneath  the  star-lit  sky 

Walked  Willy  Shakspere  home. 
He  may  have  rested  by  this  brook, 

And  warbled  down  this  dell — 
Ann  Hathaway  she  hath  a  way 

That  liketh  Willy  well. 


AN      ADIEU. 

TO  H.  A.  C. 

"  Should  we  be  taking  leave 
As  long  a  term  as  wo  have  yet  to  live, 
The  lothness  to  depart  would  grow.      Adieu  I" 

Cymbelinc. 

Adieu  ! — a  mournful  word, 
But  radiant  with  hope,  my  friend,  for  thee  ! 
Thy  vessel  spreads  her  white  wings  like  a  bird. 

To  skim  across  the  sea. 

Thou  art  not  losing  friends, 
Though  ocean's  width  must  sunder  us  for  3-ears  ; 
Instead,  thy  circle  of  true  hearts  extends, 

We  have  nor  doubts  nor  fears. 
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Close  knitted  to  thy  kin  ; 
With  friends, — and  one  how  much  more  dear  than  all  ! 
Thou  tear'st  thyself  from  these  thy  bread  to  win  : 

God's  blessing  on  thee  fall  ! 

"The  sweet  South"  woos  thee  hence  : 
Rich  prove  the  prize  that  tempts  thee  there  to  roam  ! 
But  yet,  not  grander  scenes  not  tracts  immense 

Will  wean  thy  heart  from  home. 

When  sultry  day  descends, 
And  health  breathes  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea, 
Thy  thoughts  will  travel  back  to  dwell  with  friends  ; 

Then  give  one  thought  to  me. 

Thy  words  so  wise  and  kind, 
The  books  that  thou  didst  love,  and  every  flower  : 
All  these  will  surely  keep  thee  in  my  mind, 

And  lighten  many  an  hour. 

I  shall  oft  think  of  thee, — 
Pleased  to  recall  our  interchange  of  thought 
In  study,  in  our  rambles  by  the  sea, 

And  the  long  hours  we  wrought. 

The  music  we  prized  best 
Will  breathe  a  deeper  meaning  from  this  hour  ; — 
The  pictures  we  esteemed  beyond  the  rest 

Will  have  a  deeper  power. 

Yes,  I'll  oft  think  of  thee  ; 
Sweet  memories  of  past  days  rise  in  throngs  ; 
Thy  deep  calm  eyes  and  tranquil  smile  I  see, 

And  echo  thy  sweet  songs. 
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Time  will  fly  swiftly  on, 
And  those  from  whom  in  sadness  thou  dost  go 
May  greet  thy  glad  return,  no  one  face  gone  ; 

God  grant  it  may  be  so  ! 

All  blessings  on  thee  shower  ; 
Health,  wealth,  esteem,  and  worthy  friends  and  true  ! 
May  Love  Divine  protect  thee  every  hour  ! 

Adieu,  my  friend!  adieu! 


THE    CONQUERORS   IN    SEBASTOPOL. 
A.D.  1856. 

Raise  loud  the  cry  of  victory  !     Sebastopol  is  ours  ! 

The   flags   of  France    and   England   glance   above   her   shattered 

towers ; 
Their  fearless  sons,  against  the  guns  and  bayonets  of  the  Czar, 
Swept  o'er  the  rocks,  in  thunder  shocks, — an  avalanche  of  war  ! 

His  fleets  no  more  to  any  shore  shall  carry  death  or  awe  ; 

Some  have  their  graves  beneath  the  waves ;  some  wrapt  in  flame 

we  saw. 
They  have  consigned  unto  the  wind  their  ashes,  wide  and  far ; 
So  have  we  scattered,  in  defeat,  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 

Across  the  sea  these  tidings  flee,  and  will  be  heard  ere  long 

By   Force   and   Fraud, — who   shall   be   awed, — where  tyranny  is 

strong. 
Come,  fill,  each  man,  a  brimming  can:  pledge  each  to  each  and 

all; 
And  to  the  braves  who  rest  in  graves  around  Sebastopol. 

c 
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Here's  to  those  who  died  bv  the  Alma's  side,  us  thev  bounded  from 

below, 
Up  the  rocky  steep,  as  the  wild  goats  leap,   and    scattered   the 

swarming  foe  : 
To  each  stout  heart  that  bore  a  part  in  that  hard-fought  field  so 

well ! 
Here's  a  brother's  hand  to  the  victor  band  : — a  tear  for  those  who 

fell! 

Oh,  the  Alma's  tide  was  redly  dyed  : — its  green  banks  reeked  with 

gore, 
As  the  shot  and   shell   in  thick    showers  fell,    and   through   our 

columns  tore  ; 
Whilst  the  leaden  hail,  a  deadly  tale,  shrieked  through  the  startled  air, 
Till  many  a  brave  had  found  a  grave  ;  but  all  were  heroes  there. 

We  crossed  the  flood,  and  calmly  stood  to  form,  and  dress  our  ranks, 
When  with  cheers  we  heard  the  welcome  word  to  charge  them  up 

the  banks ; 
Our  colours  streamed  where  thickest  gleamed  their  helms  on  the 

vineyard's  crown  : 
Then  did  they  reel !    'Fore  British  steel  the  Muscovites  went  down. 

Long  shall  the  Russ  remember  us,  as  first  we  met  in  strife  : 
Once  bayonets  crossed,  the  day  he'd  lost,  which  cost  him  many  a  life ; 
Down, — down  they  go,  at  every  blow  !      How  thick  the  corses  lay  ! 
Then  with  one  wild  shout  we  put  to  rout  his  legions  in  dismay. 

Proud  France  may  claim  immortal  fame  for  the  part  her  brave  sons 

played  ; 
They  scaled  the  height  upon  our  right,  and  gave  most  friendly  aid  ; 
With  a  crushing  blow  on  the  stubborn  foe  they  fell,  and  turned  his 

flank ; 
And  their  best  hearts'  blood,  whilst  the  Russians  stood,  the  French- 

mens'  bavonets  drank. 
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One  morning  gray,  at  break  of  day,  our  picquet  guns  were  fired  : 
From  each  redoubt  the  Turks  rushed  out,  and,  panic-struck,  retired ; 
Encouraged  thus,  the  foe  'gainst  us  o'erwhehning  numbers  turned, 
But  we  stood  then-  shocks  as  stand  the  rocks,  when  waves  to  spray 
are  churned. 

Oh,  the  cannon's  flash,  crossed  sabres'  clash,  and  muskets'  volleying 

roll, 
Through  the  roar  and  smoke  of  carnage,  spoke  of  many  a  parting 

soul  ! 
Friends  ghastly  lay,  whilst  ebbed  away  life's  hot  and  crimson  tide  : 
Without  a  breath  at  parting,   Death  had  plucked  them  from  our 

side. 

And  Death  was  busy  in  the  field  with  crowds  of  Russia's  sons, 
When  charging  through  cross  fire,  we  slew  the  gunners  at  their  guns. 
Down, — down  they  go,  at  every  blow  !     Y\Te  poured  their  blood  like 

rain  ; 
They"ll  ne'er  forget  the  foe  they  met  on  Balaklava's  plain. 

At  Inkemiann  the  fight  began  when  heavy  mists  upcrept ; 
Nor  could  we  see  the  foe,  till  he  within  ten  paces  stept : 
Then  out  we  leap,  and  bury  deep  our  bayonets  in  blood. 
Again, — again,  with  fresher  men,  all  day  in  strife  we  stood. 

'Neath  the  vapour's  gray  dense  folds  they  lay,  so  mute  they  scarce 

drew  breath ; 
But  every  way  they  turned  that  day,  confronting  them  was  death  ; 
Ah  !  drunken  hate  and  frenzy  sate  on  the  forehead  grim  and  wan, 
Of  every  serf  that  bit  the  turf  on  the  field  of  Tnkermaun. 

How  many  a  child  in  Britain  smiled  as  it  lisped  its  father's  name, 
Whilst  that  father  stood  in  mire  and  blood,  opposed  to  sword  and 

flame  ! 
The  world  was  gay  at  home  that  day, — how  many  a  brave  man's  last ! — 
But  fervent  prayer  for  many  there  made  death  glance  harmless  past. 
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To  the   heroes  bold,    who  backward  roll'd  from  red  Tchernaya's 

height 
The  foernan's  ranks  adown  its  banks,  and  won  the  gory  fight ! 
The  beaten  Czar  throughout  this  war  hath  felt  our  cause  was  strong  : 
'Tis  deadly  fight  twixt  holy  Right  and  most  unholy  Wrong. 


Again  fill  up  the  sparkling  cup,  and  let  the  pledge  be — France ! 
May  she  with  pride  by  Britain's  side,  linked  hand  in  hand,  advance ! 
Let  each  rejoice  with  heart  and  voice,  and  ring  the  triumph  far ; 
Their  children's  strength  has  won,  at  length,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Czar! 

God  grant  that  we  may  shortly  see  an  end  to  direful  wars ! 
God  bless  the  Queen  ;  her  subjects  all ;  her  soldiers  ;  and  her  tars ! 
May  France  and  we  in  amity  be  ever  firmly  bound, 
That   peace   may   reign,    and   earth    again  with  olive   boughs   be 
crowned  ! 


SONG. 

TO    DIAN. 

"  She  that  bears  the  bow." 

Love's  Labours  Lost. 

"  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

I  saw  an  archer  draw  her  bow, 

And  wing  a  blight  shaft  through  the  air  : 
An  arrow  shot  in  sport,  to  fall 

She  knew  not,  cared  not,  where  ; — 
Tt  lighted  in  the  woods,  and  pierced 

A  hart  that  bounded  there. 
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I  saw  thee  in  the  summer  prime, 

Between  green  boughs  that  waved  apart 

I  won  no  glance  from  those  bright  eyes, 
But  felt, — and  feel,  their  dart  ; 

O,  careless  archer  !  pity  me  : — 
Mine  is  the  wounded  heart. 


LITTLE    NELL    ASLEEP. 

Within  an  antique  chamber,  grirn  and  gray, 

Whose  sculptured  walls  were  mouldering  around, 

Wrapt  in  deep  slumber  little  Nelly  lay  ; 

She  felt  no  sorrow,  and  she  heard  no  sound. 

Her  little  bird  was  hopping  on  its  perch  ; 

The  sun  shone  bright  upon  unspotted  snow ; 
And  stillness  reigned  within  the  ancient  church 

Where  oft,  alone,  that  heavenly  child  would  go. 

And  by  her  lay,  as  it  had  been  her  will, 
Bright  winter- berries  strewn  upon  the  bed ; 

Whilst  on  her  lips  a  sweet  smile  lingered,  still, 
Although,  alas  !  poor  little  Nell  was  dead. 

No  more  can  hunger  or  fatigue  oppress  ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  know  sorrow,  woe,  or  fear  ; 
0,  who  that  reads  thy  story  of  distress, 

Can  fail  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear ! 

The  old  man  rocked  himself  with  mournful  wail, 
Nor  felt  the  cold  blast,  as  it  swept  along  ; 

But  sometimes  tottered  where  the  child  lay  pale, 
And  wondered  that  her  sleep  should  last  so  long. 
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At  length  they  bore  her  to  the  silent  tomb  : 

With  drowning  eyes,  and  mournful  steps  they  trod  ; 

And  when  night's  shades  had  wrapt  the  church  in  gloom, 
"  They  turned  away,  and  left  the  child  with  God." 


Vide  Master  Humphrey's  Cluck. 
Chapters  71  and  72. 


THE    SINGERS. 

Short  the  time  since  early  morning, 
When  the  fledging-lark  took  wing, 

When,  with  faltering  voice  and  pinions, 
First  he  strove  to  soar  and  sing, 
Hopefully— rej  oicingly . 

Floating  down  a  turbid  river, 

Now  behold  an  aged  swan  ; 
Powerless  to  stem  the  current 

That  so  swiftly  bears  him  on, — 

Swiftly  and  remorselessly. 

Bruised  against  the  rocky  ledges  ; 

By  the  tangled  brambles  torn  ; 
Branches  that  once  showered  roses 

Now  yield  many  a  cruel  thorn, 

Goading  him,  ah,  painfully! 

Downward  ever  tends  the  river ; — 
Now  he  nears  the  ocean's  verge  ! 

Through  the  dismal  darkness  chanted, 
Hearken  to  that  solemn  dirge, — 

Faintly  breathed  and  mournfully  ! 
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THE    EMIGRANT. 

To  R.  D.  on  his  departure  for  Australia. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  thy  native  land 
To  seek  a  strange  and  fur-off  home, 

Parting  front  friends  on  every  hand, 
To  plough  the  ocean's  angry  foam  ; 

Self-exiled  from  thy  place  of  birth, 

And  lay  thy  bones  in  distant  earth  ? 

Well,  safe  and  swiftly  o'er  the  flood 

May  God  conduct  thy  white-winged  barque, 

As  once,  'midst  solemn  solitude, 

Went  forth  a  young  dove  from  the  ark, 

When,  finding  some  rich,  longed-for  shore, 

She  to  her  mate  returned  no  more. 

And  thou  art  leaving  many  hearts, 

Whose  love  should  not  be  lightly  held  : 

Friends, — kindred.     If  each  tie  that  parts, 
Like  shafts  by  cruel  hands  impelled, 

Wound  every  bosom  where  they  fall, 

What  must  thou  suffer,  bearing  all ! 

When  yon  pale  star,  receding  fast, 

Sinks  nightly  nearer  to  the  verge 
Of  the  horizon,  till,  at  last, 

It  glimmers  only  through  the  surge, 
Larger  and  dimmer,  as  appears 
Some  loved,  lost  thing,  through  swimming  tears  ; 

And  when  its  tiny  orb  hath  set, 

Whelmed  in  the  blue  wave,  lost  and  gone, 
Thou  wilt  not  all  thy  friends  forget 

Whom  still  it  shineth  down  upon, 
But,  sinking  on  thy  bended  knee, 
Wilt  pray  for  them,  as  they  for  thee. 
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And  often  as  the  Sabbath  sends 

Its  holy  calm,  let  it  beguile 
Thee  of  a  kind  thought  for  those  friends 

Still  dwelling  on  the  sea-girt  isle  : 
True  hearts  that  love  thee  to  the  core  ; 
And  for  the  graves  of  those  no  more. 

May  blessings  rest  upon  thy  cot, 

And  hallow  it,  where'er  it  be  : 
Health,  peace,  contentment,  be  thy  lot ; 

And  bounteous  prosperity  ! 
May'st  thou  win  many  hearts  as  kind 
And  true  as  those  thou  leav'st  behind  ! 

Fair  blows  the  wind  !     The  broad  moon  flings 

A  flood  of  silvery  light  upon 
Thy  barque,  that  spreads  her  snowy  wings, 

As  if  impatient  to  be  gone. 
Forgive  these  tears  I  cannot  quell : 
God  bless  and  prosper  thee  ! — Farewell ! 


THE   PET    OF    THE    VILLAGE. 

Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  that  title,  by  W.  Hemsley,  Esq. 
The   property  of   Richard  Washington,  Esq.,  of   Liverpool. 

"  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ean  on  the  green-sward." 

Winters  Tale. 

Coy  beside  the  wicket,  there, 

Loiters  little  Mary, 
With  azure  eyes  and  golden  bair 

Worthy  of  a  fairy. 
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Her  figure  is  not  fairy-like, 

Though  healthful,  plump,  and  comely  ; 
She's  just  a  simple  country  lass, 

Clad  in  fashion  homely. 

Mark  her  pretty  childish  form, 

Verdant  hushes  back  it ; 
See  her  tiny  thick-soled  boots, 

Rustic  hood  and  jacket. 

Mark  her  wee  striped  pinafore  ; 

Her  coarse  frock  might  be  fuller, 
But  berries  of  the  mountain  ash 

Glow  not  with  brighter  colour. 

Health  mantles  in  her  glowing  cheeks 
With  pure  air  from  the  mountain  ; 

Now  the  lass  is  homeward  bound 
With  water  from  the  fountain. 

Mary's  father's  very  poor, 

A  hedger,  he,  and  ditcher  f 
But  they're  content,  have  love  and  health, 

Tell  me — Who  is  richer  ? 

Mary  sees  the  pale  squire  pass ; 

He's  of  lineage  olden  ; 
Envies  he  this  lowly  lass 

In  the  sunshine  golden  ? 

Does  he  wonder  wayside  flowers 
Thrive  thus,  none  befriending, 

Whilst  exotics  droop  and  die, 
With  anxious  care  and  tending  ? 
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Envies  he  this  poor  man's  child, — 
He,  so  great  and  wealthy  ? 

Ah,  he'd  forfeit  many  a  rood, 
Were  his  hen-  as  healthy. 

"  What  is  gold?"  he  inly  sighs, 
"  Health  is  tenfold  richer  !" 
Mary  sidles  to  the  gate, 
Putting  down  her  pitcher. 

Kitten-like,  so  full  of  play, 

Clings  she  to  the  wicket : 
Bashful,  but,  look  !  who  need  say, 

Merry  as  a  cricket  ? 

Little  Gipsy's  at  her  side, 
Every  movement  marking ; 

At  a  word  he  grows  absurd, 
Running  round  and  barking. 

They  are  welcome,  everywhere, 

All  the  village  over  ; 
In  the  fields  they  romp  all  day, 

Literally  "in  clover." 

Whether  seen  at  mowing  time, 

Harvest-home,  or  tillage, 
She's  worth  a  poet's  sweetest  rhyme, - 

The  Pet  of  all  the  Village. 
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STORM. 

"  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore." 

Winter's  Tale. 

Great  sea-gulls  sail  above  the  land, 

Storm-driven  froni  the  raging  sea  ; 
Fierce  billows,  like  a  ruffian  band. 

Rush  up  the  beach  tumultuously. 
Night  settles  down  ;   a  night  of  tears 

And  agony,  instead  of  sleep  ; 
0,  God,  preserve  the  mariners 

To-night  upon  yon  awful  deep  ! 

I  saw  a  group  gaze  out  to  sea  : 

Mother  and  children,  they  were  ten  ; 
"Widow' d  and  orphan' d  they  may  be 

Ere  ever  clay  shall  dawn  again. 
The  man  they  sought  is  brave  and  true  ; 

In  a  frail  fishing  smack  sails  he  ; 
0,  God,  preserve  that  little  crew 

To-night  upon  the  raging  sea  ! 

The  storm-lashed  deep  in  fury  rolls  ; 

Breakers  beat  madly  on  the  shore  ;  . 
The  winds  shriek  like  despairing  souls, 

Drowning  the  thunder's  crash  and  roar. 
Destruction  hangs  on  every  cloud, 

Whence  lurid  jagged  lightnings  leap  ; 
Afflicted  hearts,  before  Thee  bowed, 

Pray  Thee,  0,  God  !  to  calm  the  deep. 
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THE    THORN. 

Loving  all  lowly,  unprized  things, 

I  oft  observe  the  hedge-row  thorn, 
When  in  my  solitary  walks 

I  loiter  by  it  eve  or  morn, 
And  mark  how  some  will  pass  it  by 

With  cold  indifference  or  scorn, 
Because  it  seems  to  them,  of  grace 

And  outward  loveliness  'tis  shorn, 
Standing  through  all  the  winter  time, 
Save  for  the  snow  and  frosty  rime, 

So  naked  and  forlorn. 

The  year  had  almost  reached  its  end 

When  I  observed  the  tallest  thorn  ; 
From  all  its  many  twigs  and  stems 
Depended  countless  lustrous  gems, 

Hung  by  the  misty  morn. 
Gleaming  so  beautiful  and  bright, 

They  might  have  decked  an  eastern  bride, 

Or  gratified  a  prince's  pride  ; 
The  tree,  thus  bravely  dight, 
Could  but  my  rapt  attention  draw 

That  dew  and  sunbeams  wrought  such  change  ; 
The  jewel-fruit  Aladdin  saw, 

Seemed  not  improbable  or  strange, 
But  likely  in  my  sight. 

I  passed  again  when  church-bells  rang, 
Upon  the  mom  of  Christmas  Day, 

And,  lo  !  a  Robin-redbreast  sang 
Upon  its  topmost  spray. 

'Twas  powdered  with  a  frosty  rime 
That  glistened  in  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
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And,  blending  with  the  bells'  sweet  chime, 
As  conscious  of  the  happy  time, 

The  bird  poured  forth  its  carol-lay. 
I  called  to  mind,  perforce,  that  quaint 

Old  legend,  how,  when  He,  whose  birth 
All  Christian  lands  do  celebrate 

Upon  that  day,  throughout  the  earth, 
Wore  on  His  brow  a  crown  of  thorns, 

Mocked,  buffeted,  by  woe  oppressed, 
The  Robin  plucked  one  thorn  away, 
And  ever,  since  that  awful  day, 

It  wears  a  blood-stained  breast. 

Again  I  passed — on  New  Year's  morn, 
And  now  the  tree  was  robed  in  white, 
For  snow  had  fallen,  spare  and  light, — 
I  marked  it  well,  0,  wondrous  sight ! — 

Clusters  of  cubes  and  branching  bars, 

Angles  and  crystals,  cones  and  stars, 
All  exquisitely  formed  and  bright, 

"Were  clustering  on  every  spray, 

Pure  virgin  snow-blooms,  fresh  from  God  ! 

I  could  but  think  of  Aaron's  rod 
That  blossomed  in  a  single  night. 

Thus  long  I  stood  the  tree  beside, 

The  lowly  thing,  all  glorified, 

That  in  her  wedding  garments,  here, 
Waited  the  coming  of  the  year, 

As  for  the  bridegroom  waits  the  bride. 

Again, — the  sky  was  blue  and  bright, — 
Thick  snow  had  fallen  ere  'twas  day, 
O'er  the  wide  landscape,  far  and  near 
No  footfall  struck  upon  the  ear  ; 
Men's  journeyings  as  silent  were 
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As  ships'  at  sea,  or  birds'  in  air ; 

I  sought  the  laue  that  bounds  the  shore, 

The  margin  of  the  mighty  sea, 
The  sea,  whose  deep  and  sullen  roar 

Oft  speaks  of  wondrous  things  to  me  ; 
The  changeful  sea,  that,  at  its  height, 

Rolls  thundrous  in  this  open  bay, 

Pearling  the  thorns  with  flying  spray, — 
The  firm  earth  trembling  at  its  might, — 
The  bushes  were  a  beauteous  sight, 

O'er  arching  high  that  narrow  lane  : 

A  grotto  that  knew  ne'er  a  stain, 
As  though  by  Naaids  built  o'ernight, 
Of  sparkling  coral,  branched  and  white, 
For  their  great  Sea-queen,  Amphitrite, 

A  proud  triumphal  way. 

When  May  smiles  on  us,  then,  indeed, 
The  thorn  has  many  sunshine-friends, 
Though,  ere  that,  when  she  kindly  lends 

A  shelter  to  the  lamb  new-born, 

Come  troops  of  children,  in  their  play, 
Well  pleased  to  pluck  a  green-leafed  spray, 

And  with  the  daisies  of  the  mead 

Its  prickly  points  adorn. 

Not  in  these  thorns  the  nightingale 

A  heart-full  love-lay  chants  forlorn  ; 
She  greets  us  not  by  hill  or  vale, 
Not  loving  our  bleak  northern  gale  ; 
But  there  the  songs  of  many  a  thrush 
At  dawn  and  tender  twilight  gush  ; 
The  nested  linnet  wakes  its  brood 
In  that  green  bower  with  gratitude 
And  merry  greetings  to  the  morn. 
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The  hawthorn  tree  through  early  spring 
Watched  for  the  primrose  blossoming, 
And  bowed,  with  something  like  regret, 
Above  the  fragile  violet, 
Whose  head  was  ever  drooping  hung, 
The  beauteous  babe  who  died  so  young. 

But  now  the  thorn,  neglected  long, 

Grows  into  favour  day  by  day, 
When,  o'er  the  dusty  highway-throng, 

It  spreads  pure  blossoms,  greeting  May. 
His  heart  is  thankless,  hard,  and  cold, 
Who  can  disdainfully  behold 

The  beauty  of  fresh  hawthorn  bloom, 
Or  with  indifference  inhale 

The  rich  and  delicate  perfume 
It  scatters  to  the  gale. 

Now  is  that  sea-side  lane  become 
"  The  Lover's  Walk,"  embowered  in  bloom  : 
What  trysting-place  could  ever  be 
So  good  as  by  the  hawthorn  tree  ! 
The  Gypsey's  sun-browned  urchin  now 
Sports  'neath  the  blossom-laden  bough  : 
Brave  canopy  as  ever  shone 
'Bove  the  broad  brow  of  Solomon  ! 

0,  I  could  loiter  all  the  day 

To  bask  me  in  the  sun's  warm  ray 

Unto  the  eve,  from  early  morn, 

To  and  fro  about  the  thorn  : 

The  rich-dowered  mom,  when  jewelled  grass 

Trickles  its  treasures  as  I  pass  : 

And  shelter  in  high  blossom-bowers 

Of  the  thorn,  from  passing  showers, 
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When  o'er  the  pool  spreads  many  a  ring, 

Now  newly-forrned,  now  vanishing, 

And  instont-builded  bubble- domes 

Rise,  like  crystal  Fairy  homes  : 

The  rain,  that,  bursting  through  the  bloom, 

O'erturns  her  vases  of  perfume  : 

There  I  would  loiter  oftentimes, 

Reading,  musing,  weaving  rhymes. 

Although  the  great  World's  soil  and  rust 
My  heart  hath  felt,  as  all  hearts  must, 
It  hath  than  many  suffered  less  : 
My  daily  theme  of  thankfulness  ! 
Though  every  day  its  ordeal  brings, — 
Its  struggles  and  life-wearyings, — 
It  throbs  yet  to  its  early  tune, 
When  I  with  nature  can  commune  ; 
And  the  world's  corrosion  falls  from  me 
Ne'er  more  than  when  I  pause  to  see 
The  beauteous  blooming  hawthorn  tree. 

To  thee,  0  Thorn !  I  tune  my  song, 

For  I  have  loved  thee  well  and  long ; 

Thou  dost  perfume  the  vernal  airs 

Whilst  Summer's  sumptuous  feast  prepares  ; 

In  thy  fresh  bloom  the  wild  bee  greets 

A  foretaste  rich  of  summer  sweets, 

As,  Hebe-like,  thou  boldest  up 

For  him  full  many  a  nectar- cup 

And  chalice,  each  more  daintily 

Carved  than  was  ever  ivory. 

As  when  a  child  I  loved  to  play 
Beneath  the  thorn's  snow- blooming  spray, 
So  could  I  still  wile  hours  away, 
And  almost  wish  'twere  always  May. 
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LUCY   LORME. 

In  the  bloom  of  early  summer 

I  woo'd  sweet  Lucy  Lorme  ; 
The  grace  of  early  womanhood 

Adorned  her  face  and  form ; 
By  the  meadows  and  the  stile-road 

Our  pleasant  way  we  took, 
And  gathered  wild  forget-me-nots 

That  grew  beside  the  brook. 

As  daylight  waned,  the  pensive  stars 

Glanced  twixt  o'erhanging  boughs 
To  witness  our  love's  purity, 

And  how  sincere  my  vows  ; 
The  liquid  lustre  of  her  eyes 

Beamed  startlingly  on  me  ; 
The  bloom  upon  her  cheek  was  strange 

And  beautiful  to  see. 

I  longed  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms  : 

Her  heart  'gainst  mine  to  hold  : 
Ah  !  gazing  in  those  heaven-blue  eyes, 

I  read  not  all  they  told  : 
I  marked  her  blooming  face,  nor  thought 

That  warm  carnation  streak 
A  deeper  flush  than  new-breathed  love 

Might  call  to  maiden's  cheek. 

Thus  through  the  tender  twilight.     Soon 

We  reached  her  mother's  cot, 
And  planted  by  the  garden  seat 

Our  wild  forget-me-not. 
The  summer  flew  on  rosy  wings  ; 

Then  Lucy's  mother  sighed, 
And  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands,  when  I 

Asked  Lucy  for  my  bride. 
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The  woodlands  wore  a  hectic  tinge 

Now  autumn  winds  blew  bleak  : 
At  length  I  understood  the  glow 

That  spread  o'er  Lucy's  cheek! 
Oh  !  let  me  draw  a  veil  o'er  this, 

Nor  wonder  if  I  weep  : 
Another  moon  waned  not  in  heaven 

Ere  Lucy  sank  to  sleep. 

We  laid  her  in  the  grave,  and  oft 

I  linger  near  that  spot ; 
'Twas  her  request — I've  planted  there 

The  blue  forget-me-not. 
Life  has  no  sunshine  left  for  me  : 

I  struggle  through  the  storm  ; 
Be  mine  defeat  or  victory, 

I'll  rest  by  Lucy  Lorme. 


GOD'S    ACRE. 


"  Let'a  tali  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  : 
Write  sorrow  on  the  hosom  of  the  earth." 


Richard  Second. 


Here  cease  the  mind's  and  body's  lust : 
Here  dawns  the  glory  of  the  just ! 
This  is  "  God's  Acre."     What  a  deep 
And  holy  term  of  tenderness  ! 
We  in  our  pride  are  merely  dust, 
And,  like  young  children,  turn  again 
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In  sorrow,  pain,  or  weariness, 
To  seek  our  mother  Earth's  caress  ; 
When  those  bereaved  can  only  weep, 
And  cherished  memories  hallowed  keep 
Of  such  as%in  Clod's  Acre  sleep  ; 
Where,  let  us  ever  fondly  trust, 
He  will  a  plenteous  harvest  reap. 

Amen. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  reverent  tread 
Go  by  these  Mansions  of  the  Dead, 
But  pause  beside  one  hallowed  spot 
Where  grows  the  blue  forget-me-not, — 
Blue  as  the  hue  of  heaven's  own  face  ; 
That  is  our  sister's  resting-place. 
She  in  the  bloom  of  sixteen  springs 
Went  swiftly  hence  on  Death's  dark  wings, - 
Dark  only  to  our  mortal  sight : 
Death  to  the  Righteous  hath  no  gloom 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb  : 
There  do  the  eyes  we  loved,  relume ; 
The  new-bom  Soul  doth  there  assume 
Beauty's  imperishable  bloom, 
Soaring  on  wings  whose  every  plume 
Is  formed  of  living  light. 

Yet,  must  we  mourn,  and  Sorrow's  springs 
Flow  whilst  Life's  dusty  road  is  trod  : 
Such  founts  refresh  the  soul,  that  clings 
Through  desert  wastes  to  treasured  things, 
The  loss  of  which  with  anguish  wrings 
The  heart,  and  yet  this  comfort  brings, — 
That  they  'scape  many  sufferings 
Who  go  so  young  to  God. 
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Weep  not  for  her,  the  young  and  fair, 
Whom  He  hath  made  His  special  care 
Weep  not  for  her,  the  gentle  girl, 
So  beautiful  in  form  and  mind, — 
Weep  for  the  world  that  loseth  such, 
For  sad  hearts  left  behind. 
I  do  believe,  whom  God  loves  best 
He  gathers  early  to  His  rest. 
This  cheering  faith  do  we  maintain — 
Who  die  in  Him  shall  live  again  : 
So  did  she  die.     0,  wherefore  weep  ! 
Safe  in  God's  Acre  will  she  sleep 
Until  Heaven's  harvest  He  shall  reap. 

Amen. 


MARCH    VIOLETS. 

"  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring." 

Richard  Second. 

"  Violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

Winter's  Tale. 

The  air  is  cold,  the  winds  are  loud, 

Yon  driving  clonals  with  storm  are  rife ; 
Old  Winter,  now  his  end  draws  nigh, 

Is  fighting  hard  for  life  ; 
But,  like  a  gentle  maiden,  Spring 

Soothes  him  with  tenderness  to  rest ; — 
So  Love  can  ever  conquer  Rage  ! — 

Till,  on  her  warm  young  breast, 
His  fierce  voice  lost  in  fitful  sighs, 
Old  Winter  lays  his  head,  and  dies. 
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Few  buds  are  bursting  ou  the  bough, 

And  fields  of  verdure  yet  are  bare  ; 
But,  by  the  sheltered  wood- side  banks 

There's  fragrance  in  the  ah'. 
That  faint  sweet  breath  is  closely  linked 

To  memories  of  Childhood,  yet ; 
I  pause  to  greet  her,  for  I  know 

It  is  the  Violet : 
When,  like  an  old  acquaintance,  she 
Nods  her  pretty  head  to  me. 

Charming  is  that  familiar  nod  ! 

She  is  an  old  acquaintance,  too  ; 
For,  when  a  child,  I  loved  to  haunt 

The  places  where  she  grew. 
How  proudly  to  the  violet  banks 

Would  we  our  baby  sister  bear, 
And  make  a  chaplet  of  the  flowers, 

To  wreathe  in  Maggie's  hair ! 
0,  jewels  were  not  half  so  bright 
As  those  sweet  blossoms  to  our  sight ! 

Then  little  Maggie,  sickening, 

No  more  abroad  with  us  could  roam  ; 
When  it  became  a  mournful  joy 

To  bring  her  violets  home. 
Those  pretty  eyes  were  sightless  grown, 

Yet  still  she  knew  the  fragrance  bland, 
And  patiently  for  hours  would  he 

With  violets  in  her  hand. 
She  never  laid  the  flowers  aside, 
But  "  babbled  of  green  fields," — and  died. 

Long  after  that  she  came  at  night 
Beside  mv  little  bed  to  stand, 
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Smiling  upon  me  in  my  dreams  ; 

And  ever  in  her  hand 
She  hore  a  bunch  of  purple  blooms  ; 

A  wreath  upon  her  angel  brow ; 
The  leaves  of  emeralds  were  formed ; 

The  flowers  were  sapphires  now  ; 
And  here  and  there,  like  drops  of  dew. 
The  diamond's  ray  flashed  brightly  through. 

Thus  many  an  hour  she  wiled  away ; 

Singing  as  she  had  often  sung 
Whilst  yet  she  was  a  babe, — ere  speech 

Was  on  her  infant  tongue. 
Green  as  the  violet's  broad  leaf 

Is  little  Maggie's  memory,  yet ; 
And,  could  it  fade,  spring  would  renew 

It  with  the  violet. 
Sweet,  lowly  blossom  !  thee  I  prize 
For  all  thy  gentle  memories. 

Beside  thee  in  my  Schoolboy  days 

I  read  the  tale  of  Brutus  ; — he 
Who  hid  his  hate  'neath  Folly's  mash  : — 

Then  paused, — observing  thee 
Bend  down  to  kiss  our  Mother,  Earth, 

As  did  the  Koman  in  that  hour 
Beside  the  Temple,  whence  he  rose 

And  crushed  vile  Tarquin's  power. 
And  then  I  loved  thy  bloom  still  more, 
For  blending  with  my  Schoolboy  lore. 

Again, — the  season  had  been  mild, — 

Upon  a  Christmas  Day  I  met, 
When  rambling  in  the  rural  lanes, 

A  root  of  violet : 
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The  flowers,  in  Regal  purple  clad, 
Each  lowly  bent  upon  its  stem  : 

I  thought  them  like  the  Eastern  Kings 
Who  once  at  Bethlehem 

Bowed  down  in  humble  worshippings 

Before  the  new- bora  King  of  Kings. 

And  when  my  heart  first  strove  to  love, 

How  oft  alone  would  I  repair 
To  where  the  virgin  Violet 

Swung  in  the  hallowed  air 
Her  incense  to  the  evening  star ! 

Then  would  I  bear  the  votaress 
In  triumph  from  that  sylvan  bower, 

Whilst,  in  her  deep  distress, 
The  glistening  dew-pearls  seemed  to  lie 
Like  tear-drops  in  her  deep  blue  eye. 

Though  born  upon  a  cold,  hard  bed, 

No  wonder  tears  seemed  to  start 
When  I  had  torn  her  thence,  to  die 

Upon  a  colder  heart ! 
But,  when  I  found  its  worthlessness, 

Full  of  repentance  and  regret, 
I  wept  beside  thy  rifled  home, 

Poor  outraged  Violet ! 
And,  where  those  tears  were  shed  by  me, 
Smiled  other  blooms, — forgivingly. 

The  Violet  was  lovelier  yet, — 

More  sweet  its  breath  upon  the  air, — 
When  in  rny  heart  love  dawned  indeed, 

And  made  its  dwelling  there. 
How  bright  and  fleeting  was  the  time  ! 

Like  golden  arrows  flew  the  hours 
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As,  with  my  own  dear  mild-eyed  maid, 

I  gathered  early  flowers. 
"When  all  the  hlooms  of  spring  were  met, 
She  most  esteemed  the  Violet. 

Now,  ever  when  thy  head,  howed  down, 

Salutes  the  advent  of  the  Spring, 
For  all  these  early  memories 

Thee  to  my  home  I  bring. 
Come,  fill  my  rooms  with  soft  perfumes  ; 

Thou'lt  be  beloved  by  mine  and  me  ; 
My  darlings'  eyes  shall  view  my  prize  ; 

Eyes  all  as  blue  as  thee. 
Well  doth  thy  fragrant  breath  become 
That  heaven  on  earth, — a  tranquil  home. 

My  darling  wife  will  sweetly  smile 

As  we  recall  the  happy  hours 
When  first  she  cherished  in  her  heart 

My  love-vows,  and  my  flowers. 
Thus  will  we  to  our  children  talk, 

Till  in  then  hearts  the  tale  beget 
A  reverential  love  for  thee, 

Thou  early  Violet ! 
Ne'er  dawn  the  day  we  can  forget 
Our  flower  of  love, — the  Violet ! 


CHRISTABEL. 

A  fairer  form  than  Christabel's 

Hath  never  gladdened  painter's  dream  ; 
Than  Christabel's,  no  lovelier  face 

Hath  ever  prompted  poet's  theme  : 
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0,  Nature  !  who  hath  marred  thy  scheme, 
That  Christabel  should  still  possess, 

With  power  to  win,  the  will  to  wound  ? 
Such  beauty,  and  such  scomfulness  ! 

When  Nature  dowered  Christabel 
With  symmetry  of  form  and  face, 

With  voice  of  sweetest  melody, 

With  sprightly  wit,  and  charrning  grace, 
Of  one  gift  she  bestowed  no  trace : 

Ungrateful  fact  for  bard  to  tell ! 
But,  prodigal  with  loveliness, 

Forgot  the  heart  of  Christabel. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 

OBIT.      25th      FEBRUARY,      1852. 

The  bard  of  green  Erin  is  gone  to  his  slumbers  ; 

Wild  waves,  chant  a  dirge  on  her  cavernous  shore ! 
The  loved  harp  that  so  sweetly  replied  to  his  numbers, 

Can  thrill  at  that  touch  into  music  no  more. 

The  patriot  minstrel,  whose  song  could  awaken 

The  tumults  of  love  or  of  war  in  the  breast, 
From  the  wings  of  his  soul  earth's  dark  trammels  hath  shaken, 

And  joined  the  glad  choir  in  the  realms  of  the  blest. 

Cull  the  close-nestling  shamrock,  dew-gemmed  with  griefs  waters ; 

On  that  now  silent  harp  be  the  sad  chaplet  hung ; 
And  in  her  bard's  memory,  Erin's  fair  daughters 

Shall  echo  for  ever  the  strains  that  he  sung. 
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The  sun  that  hath  set  leaves  a  lingering  glory  : 
Ah,  long  shall  it  be  ere  his  light  is  removed  ! 

His  memory,  in  our  fond  hearts,  and  in  story, 
Shall  live,  ever  green,  like  the  island  he  loved. 


THE    DAISY. 

I  love  the  little  daisy,  well, 

That  spreads  her  tiny  wings 
To  greet  the  early-rising  sun, 
And  catch  the  light  he  brings. 

I  almost  deem — 

In  fancy's  dream — 
She  is  a  spirit,  bright, 

Whose  snowy  wings, 

As  up  she  springs, 
Are  tipped  with  rosy  light. 

The  daisy  is  a  homely  maid, 
Forbidden  stately  bowers, 
Because  not  so  perfumed  and  fan- 
As  are  her  sister-flowers ; 

She  envies  not 

Their  prouder  lot, 
But  turns  her  meek  mild  eye 

Where  stars  o'erstrew 

Heaven's  fields  of  blue, — 
Like  daisies  of  the  sky. 

She  sinks  to  rest  when  sinks  the  sun, 

And  in  the  sad  night-air 
Her  slender  leaves  are  folded  up, 
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Like  fingers  clasped  in  prayer ; 

Then,  smiling  through 

Her  tears  of  clew, 
She  in  the  dawning  gray 

Unseals  her  eye, 

That  she  may  spy 
The  joyful  birth  of  day. 

And  when  her  worshipped  sun  doth  rise, 

And  heaven's  no  longer  dim, 
She  holds  her  pearl-filled  chalice  up 
In  offering  to  him  : 
The  lark  wakes  up 
What  time  her  cup, 
Unfolding,  tells  of  day, 
Shakes  his  wet  wing, 
And  soars  to  sing 
His  matin  roundelay. 

She  is  herself  a  star  of  earth, 

Who,  when  night-breezes  stir, 
Looks  upward  to  the  stars  of  heaven, 
Whilst  they  look  down  on  her  ; 

Then  in  her  eye 

A  tear  will  he, 
As  if  for  grief  that  she 

Must  fade  away 

So  soon,  whilst  they 
Survive  eternally. 

The  cheerful,  little  simple  flower 

Uprears  her  slender  form, 
Though  rude  winds  toss  her  to  and  fro, 

And  smiles  beneath  the  storm ; 
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Whene'er  I  meet 

The  blossom  sweet, 
Her  merry  face  I  bless  : 

A  pattern  she 

Is  still  to  me 
Of  sweet  contentedness. 

When  rambling  in  the  summer  fields, 

How  often  do  I  see 
Beauties  who  haughtily  down-tread, 
And  crush  her  ruthlessly  ! 
They  pass  her  by 
With  careless  eye, 
As  if  they  scorned  her,  quite  ; 
Yet  would  they  spare 
No  pains  to  wear 
Her  dainty  red  and  white. 

No  fair  hands  tend  the  wee  wild  flower ; 

None  care  to  quench  her  thirst ; 

No  bright  eyes  beam  with  eagerness, 

To  watch  her  young  buds  burst ; 

But  her  red  lips 

In  dew  she  dips, 
Soft  winds  attending,  stir, 

And  ne'er  an  eye 

On  earth  can  vie 
With  stars  that  watch  o'er  her. 

She  is  a  child  of  nature  wild : 

I  love  her  pretty  face  : 
Perhaps  I  love  her  more  because 
She  has  no  "  pride  of  place." 
If  she  should  grow 
Where  fair  flowers  blow, 
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So  diffident  is  she, 

Her  leaves  seem  spread 
With  blushes  red, 

In  timid  modesty. 

Then,  little  flower  !  I'll  not  extol 

Thee  o'er  another  one, 
For  there  are  many  faker  blooms, 
And  fragrance  thou  hast  none  ; 
But  thou  canst  tell 
Of  old  times  well ; 
I  loved  thee  as  a  child, 
I  love  thee  still, 
And  ever  will, 
Thou  blossom  of  the  wild  ! 


SONG. 

"  Your  eyes  are  load-stars ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air's 
More  tuneful  than  the  lark  to  shepherd's  ear." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Arise,  my  love  !     Art  thou  awake  ? 

Morn's  feathered  minstrels  sing 
Their  matin  chants  in  bush  and  brake, — 

Heart-thankfulness  for  spring. 
This  infant  morning  smiles  through  tears 

That  pearl  each  new-leafed  spray ; 
The  sun  a  smiling  sire  appears, 

Kissing  those  tears  away. 
0,  come,  sweet  love  !  come,  roam  with  me, 

The  wood- side  and  parterre ; 
A  primrose-wreath  I'll  cull  for  thee 

To  deck  thy  raven  hair. 
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Throw  open  wide  thy  casement,  love  ! 

And  breathe  the  balm  of  morn  ; 
The  lark  sings,  poised  in  heaven,  above, 

His  nest  amongst  the  corn  ; 
Groves  wear  laburnum  garlands  fine  ; 

Sweet  hawthorn  scents  the  gale  ; 
And  singing  birds,  and  lowing  kine, 

Make  music  in  the  vale  ; 
The  violet  rare  fragrance  flings 

O'er  all  the  verdant  lea  : 
0,  fairest  of  created  things  ! 

Come  forth,  I  wait  for  thee. 


BURIED    ALIVE 

IN     NEW      HARTLEY     PIT. 

Above  two  hundred  souls 

Deep  in  the  earth's  dense  gloom, 
That,  compared  to  the  beautiful  light  of  day, 

Appears  like  a  living  tomb, 
In  these  coal-seams  dig  and  delve, 

To  feed  parents,  and  children,  and  wives  ; 
0,  the  miner's  heart  is  as  true  and  large 

As  some  with  more  cherished  lives  ! 

The  seasons  change  above  : 

Autumn,  and  winter,  and  spring, 
And  summer,  their  beautiful  sights  and  sounds, 

And  priceless  blessings  bring  ; 
The  rustic's  work  is  sweet, 

Upturning  earth's  fruitful  soil, 
Whilst  heaven-lost  larks  his  labours  greet, 

And  cheer  his  healthful  toil. 
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Fragrance  and  beauty  may  raise 

His  thoughts  to  grateful  love, 
With  the  beautiful  earth  around  him  spread, 

And  the  lovelier  sky  above  : 
But  all  is  monotonous  here, 

Where  the  seasons  unmarked  go  round  : 
There  are  few  men's  lives  so  blank  and  drear 

As  the  miner's,  underground. 

No  converse  cheers  our  toil 

When  the  heart  is  sad  and  sick  ; 
Here  silence  broods,  unbroken,  save 

By  the  lonely  miner's  pick, 
Iii  his  narrow  "  working''  alone, 

In  an  atmosphere  heavy  and  damp, 
All  darkness,  save  on  the  sombre  wall 

One  gleam  from  the  miner's  lamp. 

The  lamp  has  long  been  held 

An  emblem  of  Life,  0,  men  ! 
So  easily  quenched,  especially  here, 

And  indeed  'Us  darkness  then. 
Here  the  vital  spark  is  uncertain,  most ; 

But  soon,  like  fabled  gnomes, 
We'll  emerge  from  our  toils  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

And  crawl  to  our  humble  homes. 

We'll  crawl  to  our  humble  homes, 

Grimy,  and  toil-opprest, — 
Homes  that  are  poor  in  spite  of  toil, 

But  yielding  welcome  rest. 
Parents  and  wives  will  smile, 

And  we'll  press  our  children's  lips  ; 
The  pitman's  life  has  its  sunshine  hours, 

If  many  a  dark  eclipse. 
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Jesu  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

0,  horrible  booming  sound  ! 
'Twas  not  the  blast  of  that  terrible  fire 

That  lightens  underground ; 
And  these  caverns  never  hear 

Heaven's  thunder's  awful  din  ; 
Hark  !  Hark  !  two  hundred  voices  cry, 

"  The  shaft  has  fallen  in  !" 

Down  galleries  long  and  dark 

Move  the  sparks  of  many  a  lamp  ; 
Converging  to  one  point  is  heard 

The  miners'  sullen  tramp  : 
Men,  be  steady  and  calm, 

Though  ye  think  of  your  babes  and  wives  ; 
Bring  constant  hearts  and  brawny  arms, 

And  work, — 'tis  for  your  lives. 

Our  brothers  will  dig  above, 

Whilst  we  clear  away  below ; 
Though  days  and  nights  in  the  work  are  spent, 

Let  hope  in  each  heart  still  glow  ! 
Alas,  we  talk  of  hope 

Whilst  round  us  is  despair  ! 
Though  our  arms  are  strong,  if  the  work  is  long 

We  must  perish  from  want  of  air. 

In  vain, — in  vain  our  toil ! 

God's  blessed  light  of  day  • 

Will  never  see  us  again  alive  ; 

Come,  brothers,  let  us  pray  ! 
Pray  God,  who  tempers  the  wind 

To  the  poor  shorn  lamb,  indeed 
To  comfort  our  flocks,  and  move  men's  hearts 

To  help  them  in  their  need. 
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We  are  buried  alive  !  0,  come, 

Let  prayer  ascend  on  high  ! 
We'll  scrawl  some  words  of  sad  farewell, 

And  in  kindred  circles  die. 
Above  two  hundred  souls 

Deep  in  the  earth's  dense  gloom 
Went  down  to  win  the  bread  of  life, 

And  found  a  living  tomb. 

January  23rd,  18G2. 


WELCOME,    MAY! 

"  Observance  to  a  mom  of  May." 

Midsummer  Night'i  Dream. 

Boughs  are  budding,  daisies  studding 

Meadows  over,  all  with  white  ; 
Com  is  springing,  birds  are  singing, 

Time  is  winging  with  delight ; 
Blooms  are  peeping  fresh  from  sleeping, 

Waters,  leaping,  troll  a  lay, — 
Birds  and  branches,  brooks  and  insects 

Sing  in  chorus  <;  Welcome,  May  1" 

Lambs  are  skipping,  damsels  tripping 

O'er  the  mead  at  early  morn  ; 
Herds  are  lowing,  soft  winds  blowing, 

Dew-drops  glowing  on  the  thorn, 
Whose  new-spreading  blossoms,  shedding 

Rich  perfume  from  every  spray, 
Seem  to  join  the  merry  greeting, 

Mutely  smiling,  "Welcome  May!" 
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Languid  lying,  faintly  signing, 

See  the  gentle  primrose  fade  ! 
Pale  and  weakly,  drooping  meekly, 

Like  a  broken-hearted  maid, 
In  youth's  spring  slow  perishing ; 

Passing  silently  away  ; 
Still  she  murmurs,  sadly  smiling, 

"  Not  for  mc,  yet,  Welcome,  May!" 

Woods  are  ringing  with  the  singing 

Of  the  plaintive  nightingale, 
Whose  sweet  lorning  rang  till  morning, 

When  the  lark  took  up  the  tale  ; 
Joyous  rushing  trills  out-gushing, 

As  towards  heaven  he  cleft  his  way : 
His  the  most  enraptured  greeting, — 

Hark,  from  cloud-land,  "Welcome  May!' 

Soft  cloud-shadows  over  meadows 

Flit,  whilst  waves  the  growing  com  ; 
Cheerful  Nature's  every  feature 

Smihng  hails  this  merry  morn  ; 
Zephyrus,  with  happy  murmurs, 

Joins  the  gladsome  roundelay ; — 
Birds  and  branches,  brooks  and  insects, 

Blythely  carol  "  Welcome  May !" 
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SONG  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

<;  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  ea*.  th  in  forty  minutes." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

"  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or  the  earth  ?" 

The  Tempest. 

I  alighted  from  the  train, 

And  in  a  quiet  country  lane, 
Near  the  pretty  road- side  station  was  slow-loitering  along  ; 

"When  a  soft  melodious  humming, 

On  the  fitful  wind  seemed  coming  ; 
Swelling  now,  and  now  subsiding,  like  the  syllables  of  song. 

It  could  be  no  mortal  singing, 

'Twas  unlike  an  insect's  winging 
Its  glad  flight,  to  sip  of  nectar  cups,  though  sweet  blooms  clustered 
round ; 

Then  I  said — The  strain  so  rare  is, 

If  I  could  believe  in  fames, 
I  should  think  'twas  "  dainty  Ariel,"  with  pipe  and  tabor  sound. 

I  to  left  and  right  kept  glancing, 

As  the  sound  grew  more  entrancing  : 
It  was  not  like  children's  voices,  nor  the  carolling  of  birds  : 

It  came  undulating  nearer, 

And  was  richer,  fuller,  clearer, 
As  the  organ-like,  strange  melody,  resolved  itself  to  words. 

Yes,  to  words,  or  such  appealing, 

As  it  throbbed  out  in  my  hearing ; 
And  if  'twas  a  waking  vision,  and  a  day-dream,  do  not  laugh  ! 

'Twas  the  summer  wind  that  fingered — 

Aye,  'twas  iEolus  that  fingered, 
Fitful  harper  ! — on  the  wires  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
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Thus  the  music-voice  seemed  saying — 

My  high  destiny  obeying, 
Over  mountains,  across  deserts,  and  beneath  vast  seas  I  run  ; 

I  link  continents  together, 

And  I  hold  them  in  my  tether, 
And  when  I  travel  westward,  I  can  overtake  the  sun, 

To  every  distant  nation, 

That  hath  known  my  heart's  pulsation, 
Intelligence  I  bear  with  the  rapidity  of  thought ; 

My  lightnings  never  linger, 

Till  I  write  with  spirit-finger, — 
The  embodiment  of  victory  o'er  time  and  distance  wrought. 

I  intersect  great  towns, 

And  I  stretch  o'er  breezy  downs, 
Where  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell,  answers  to  the  soaring  lark  ; 

All  unconscious  of  emotion, 

I  can  dive  beneath  the  ocean, 
And  thread  its  gloomy,  pathless  depths,  beside  the  prowling  shark. 

Now  I  tell  of  nations'  rising, 

Winning  Liberty  past  prizing  ; 
News  of  great  heroic  daring,  and  self-sacrifice  I  bring; 

March  of  good,  and  retrogression 

Of  old  hatreds,  and  oppression  ; 
And  now  the  flight  I  trumpet  of  a  tyrant,  scoundrel  king. 

In  his  chimney-nook  reclined, 

Man  may  commune  with  his  land, 
And  converse,  through  me,  with  kindred,  far  beyond  the  ocean's 
brim. 

I  bring  needless  foes  to  smother 

Angry  thoughts,  and  love  each  other ; 
Thus  working  out  the  will  of  God, — as  all  good  flows  from  Him. 
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When  the  sword  and  spear,  that  were, 

Become  the  sickle  and  the  share, 
And  the  Hon  lies  beside  the  lamb  in  peace, — not  until  then, 

Will  my  mission  be  wrought  out : 

I  shall  aid  to  bring  about, 
The  promised  time  of  peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  unto  men. 

December  20th,  1860. 


NEW  YEAK'S  EVE,  1854. 

How  rapidly  ebb  the  sands  of  time  : — 

Hark  to  that  solemn  three-quarters'  chime  ! 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  year  shall  be  cast 

On  the  sorrowful  sea  of  the  vanishing  past. 

Though  many  another  before  it  has  gone, 

They  have  left  no  track  for  the  parting  one, 

But  out  it  must  drift  in  the  midnight  black, 

Like  a  love-freighted  ship  that  shall  never  come  back. 

I  sit  in  my  chamber,  alone,  and  the  breeze 
Derisively  howls  through  the  verdureless  trees  ; 
Yet,  the  time  is  not  long  since  it  murmured  a  song 
Of  greeting  and  love,  then-  green  branches  among. 
Hark  !  thickly  and  fast  on  the  hurrying  blast 
Comes  the  wailing  of  midnight :  the  Old  Year  is  past ! 
Joys,  friendships,  and  loves,  from  my  heart  it  has  torn 
Which  I  ne'er  shall  see  more  till  Eternity's  morn. 

Ere  the  last  stroke  has  died  on  the  out-throbbing 
Of  time's  rapid  stream,  to  my  window  I  stride  ; 
For  a  voice  of  despair  on  the  wild  midnight  air, 
In  terrible  accents  has  summoned  me  there. 
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'Tis  the  voice  of  the  year  that  is  dead,  and  I  hear 

Its  tones  in  the  darkness  sound  awfully  near, 

As  it  cries  "  There  are  none  but  for  time  coming  on, 

Slight  the  present,  and  mourn  for  the  past  when  'tis  gone." 

Oh,  let  never  a  day  from  thy  grasp  glide  away, 
Recording  no  triumph  in  Life's  passing  fray ! 
Heap  clods  on  the  head  of  the  Past, — it  is  dead  ! 
Seize  the  Present :  embrace  it  or  ere  it  be  fled  : 
So  the  Future  may  find,  on  thy  forehead  to  bind, 
Some  laurels  that  there  may  with  honour  be  twined  : 
Or  if  not,  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  duty  below 
Was  performed,  and  pass  blest  to  Eternity  so. 


NEW    YEAR'S    SONG. 

Feeble  and  old, 

Through  the  shivering  cold, 
We  saw  him  tottering  by, 

And  the  midnight  bell 

Rang  like  a  knell, 
For  his  end  was  drawing  nigh  ; 

On  the  warrnth  and  light 

Of  our  room  that  night, 
He  smiled,  but  turned  aside, 

Then  fixed  his  eye 

On  the  deep  blue  sky, — 
And  so  the  Old  Year  died. 

He  had  been  our  friend, 
And  we  watched  his  end, 
As  the  moments  fleeted  by  ; 
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He  died  content 

With  a  life  well  spent, — 

And  so  may  you  and  I ! 
For  his  was  a  life 
Of  earnest  strife, 

'Till  that  mighty  pulse  was  still' d  ; 
When  he  calmly  died, 
With  a  conscious  pride  : 

His  mission  was  fulfilled. 

As  he  totter' d  out, 

A  joyous  shout 
Arose  on  the  midnight  wind, 

And  the  dirge -like  knell 

Of  the  old  church  hell 
Was  changed  to  a  welcome  kind  : — 

When,  with  winning  grace, 

On  his  smiling  face, 
'Midst  mirthful  greetings'  din, 

Whilst  friends  around 

Made  joy  abound, 
We  let  the  New  Year  in. 


SONG. 


'  It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were  1" 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Oh,  love  and  thee  to  me  are  one, — 
Thou'rt  all  of  love  e'er  known  to  me  ; 

Yet  am  I  hopeless  and  forlorn, 
Since  I  am  all  unknown  to  thee. 
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I  am  unknown  to  thee,  alas  ! 

Who  art  my  bosom's  secret  queen  ; 
As  night  steals  on  when  day  doth  pass, 

I  follow  thee — unseen. 

Swains  better  bom  may  seek  and  gain 

The  sunshine  of  thy  happy  smile  ; 
I  have  no  hope, — to  hope  were  vain, — 

Yet  glows  my  fervent  heart  the  while. 
Yet  glows  my  fervent  love  for  thee, 

Whose  smile  my  sad  heart  never  cheers  ; 
I  yeam  in  vain  ;  alas,  for  me 

Is  endless  night,  and  tears. ! 


IDLE   HANDS  AND   SORROWING  HEARTS. 

MAY,  1862. 

The  horrid  fratricidal  strife 

Now  raging  on  Columbian  soil, 
Hath  dashed  away  the  means  of  life 

From  many  of  our  sons  of  toil ; 
The  last  smoke-trails  have  vanished  long 

From  chimnies  tall,  of  many  a  mill, 
Whose  gates  have  closed  upon  the  throng  ; 

And  all  their  thousand  looms  are  still. 

They  to  whom  constant  toil  can  bring 

Than  daily  bread  but  little  more, 
Now  suffering  sit  'neath  Sorrow's  wing, — 

Their  savings  gone,— spent,  all  their  store  ! 
What  wonder  if  they  droop  and  pine, — 

The  poor  of  independent  soul, — 
Rather  than  tell  their  want,  and  whine, 

And  clamour  for  the  pauper's  dole  ? 
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Some  champions  mayhap  there  are 

Who  brawl  of  fancied  want  and  wrongs, 
Treasure  to  wring  from  near  and  far, 

For  selfish  ends  and  lazy  throngs  ; 
Not  such  their  case  whose  cause  I  plead, 

And  who  now  kiss  the  heavy  rod  : 
Then*  sufferings,  all,  are  known  indeed 

But  to  their  own  brave  hearts — and  God. 

Think  of  a  husband's — father's  pain, 

Whose  wife  and  children  want  for  bread  ! 
To  seek  for  work,  and  seek  in  vain, 

With  weary  limbs  and  aching  head  I 
Then  like  a  wounded  bird  to  flee, 

That  strives  to  hide  from  every  eye 
Its  bleeding  wounds,  and  agony, — 

Shrinking  to  covert,  there  to  die. 

0,  ye  who  have  abundance  sure, — 

Ye  who  have  less,  but  yet  to  spare, — 
Show  some  compassion  to  the  poor : 

Give — ye  who  can  nought  else — a  prayer ; 
Help  them  to  tide  o'er  this  sad  time  ; 

Assuage  the  woes  their  souls  that  wring  ; 
The  spectacle  appears  sublime — 

Such  patience  in  such  suffering  ! 

Then-  hands  are  idle — not  from  choice  : 

Their  hearts,  that  sorrow  fit  to  break, 
Would  over  any  toil  rejoice  : 

Send  them  some  comfort  for  His  sake 
Whose  word  can  calm  the  stormy  seas, — 

Who  once  said — "Inasmuch  as  ye 
Have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these, 

Ye  have  also  done  it  unto  me!" 

Jaxtary,  1P6'2. 

n 
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A   NEW  PSALM   OF  LIFE. 

Spake  in  language  sweet  and  splendid 
He  who  sang  the  Psalm  of  Life, — 

Whose  song,  till  late,  seemed  hushed  and  ended 
By  the  din  of  civil  strife. 

Noble  is  his  exhortation — 
"  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait !" 
They  are  tasks  our  British  nation 
Long  hath  practised, — wise  as  great. 

See  our  trans-Atlantic  brothers 

Only  on  destruction  bent ! 
Evil  passions  quench  all  others, 

O'er  a  mighty  continent. 

Millions  who  have  learned  to  labour, 

Now  among  our  very  poor, 
Ask  not  alms  from  State  or  neighbour, — 

Brave  in  silence  to  endure. 

Yet  the  cruel  conflict  rages  : 

Roar  of  battles  rends  the  air ; 
Nature's  wealth  no  care  engages  : 

Death  alone  reaps  harvests  there. 

Meanwhile  Britons  are  resigning 
All  to  Him  who  rules  our  fate  ; — 

Skilled  in  labour, — scarce  repining 
That  their  lot  is  but  to  trait. 

Pitying  the  worse  than  madness, 

Prompting  War  pale  death  to  strew  ; 

Conscious  yet,  with  bitter  sadness, 
Want  can  slav  his  thousands,  too. 
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Be  our  fervent  prayer,  that,  rather 

Than  these  woes  our  hearts  should  rend, 

It  may  please  our  Heavenly  Father 
Peace  and  plenty  soon  to  send. 

Here  a  sufferer's  exhortation  ! 

Arrogance  becomes  not  dust : 
Bow  with  lowly  resignation  ; 

Learn  endurance,  and  to  trust ! 


A  BRIDAL  BOUQUET. 

Three  bonny  blooming  maiden  flowers 

"Were  Lilly,  Rose,  and  May ; 
They  soon  were  sought  for  other  bowers, 

Are  wedded,  and  away. 

How  opposite  then*  fortunes  !  they 
Who  from  life's  dawning  hour 

Grew  up  in  love  and  loveliness 
To  grace  then  native  bower. 
Lilly  has  wedded  wealth  and  power ; 

Rose  finds  a  happier  lot 
In  modest  competence  ;  whilst  May 

Blesses  a  poor  man's  cot ; 

True  love  indeed  is  hers,  but  not 
The  tranquil  mind  that  knows 

Her  future  shall  be  free  from  want, 
As  does  her  sister  Rose ; 
The  happy  mean  she  wisely  chose, 

Twixt  opulence,  and  need ; 
Whilst  Lilly,  wedding  wealth  alone, 

Is  poor  and  sad  indeed. 
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Your  floral  emblems,  sisters  three, 

I  group  in  a  bouquet : 
Heart's  ease,  thrice  happy  Kose,  for  thee  t 

Daisies  for  lowly  May  ; 
Lilly,  wan,  spite  of  wealth  and  state, 

Behold,  I  cull  for  you 
A  bloom  and  spray  appropriate  : 

They're — Marigold,  and  Pate. 


IN    AFFLICTION. 

"  Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours  ; 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night." 

King  llichard  Tliird. 

We  dare  not  question  of  Thy  ways, 

Oh,  Thou  all-seeing  one  ! 
How  hard  soe'er  it  be  to  bear, 

Father  !  Thy  will  be  done. 

Thou  givest,  and  dost  take  away, 

Assigning  each  one's  lot ; 
When  we  do  cry  to  Thee,  draw  nigh, 

And,  oh,  forsake  us  not ! 

When  bruised  and  bleeding  hearts  fall  down 

Before  Thy  awful  throne, 
Look  from  above  with  pitying  love, 

And  make  Thy  healing  known. 
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LOVE    AND    HATE. 

A    VILLAGE    STORY. 

"  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told." 

King  Richard  Third. 

Beneath  a  broad  majestic  oak 
And  smiling  in  a  flood 
Of  sunset  glory,  stands  a  cot 
Hard  by  a  little  wood 

The  quaint  old  cottage  walls  are  white, 
The  roofs  of  humble  thatch, 
With  gable  windows  rising  thence, 
But  never  two  to  match. 

And  clinging  round  those  trellised  walls, 
The  varied  foliage  grows 
Of  honeysuckle,  jessamine, 
Convolvulus,  and  rose. 

Within  one  window,  diamond- paned, 
A  lovely  blushing  flower 
Smiles  on  the  woodbine,  climbing  up 
Like  knight  to  lady's  bower. 

And  round  about  the  little  porch 
Like  loving  arms,  entwine 
The  branches,  strong  and  sinewy, 
And  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

Thus  as  a  fond  and  aged  sire, 

Whom  kindred  hearts  surround, 

The  old  porch  stands,  caressed  and  proud. 

And  like  young  Bacchus  crowned. 
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An  air  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness 
Clings  round  the  little  cot; 
Of  comfort  and  of  elegance, 
Which,  unto  one  whose  lot 

It  is,  or  has  been,  to  possess 

A  home  of  calm  love,  tells 

With  quicker  pulse,  and  flushed  cheek,  "  Here 

A  gentle  woman  dwells." 

And  in  the  little  garden-ground 
Does  beauty  dwell  indeed  ! 
Where  pleasant  walks  meander  through. 
Like  streamlets  in  a  mead. 

A  thick  hedge-row  of  filbert  trees 
Around  the  garden  grows  ; 
Beyond  which  is  a  singing  brook, 
That  ever  swiftly  flows. 

'Neath  clustering  filberts,  amongst  weeds 
Luxuriant  and  rank, 
A  crowd  of  scarlet  poppies  grow 
Upon  the  outer  bank ; 

And  through  the  hedge  the  night-shade  peeps, 
And  o'er  the  hedge  it  towers, 
Like  Envy's  self,  malignantly 
Watching  the  cherished  flowers. 

So  near  to  Joy  does  Danger  lurk  ! 
The  poison  hemlock  grows 
Where  it  might  almost  bend  to  touch 
The  healthful  opening  rose. 
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Beyond  the  brook's  a  field  of  corn, 
Full  in  the  ear,  but  green, 
And  o'er  its  undulating  breast 
A  gray  church  tower  is  seen. 

The  maypole,  and  the  village  lawn, 
The  village  inn,  and  pond, 
Farm-houses,  rick-yards,  bridges,  mills, 
And  meadows  he  beyond. 

And  on  the  blue  horizon's  verge, 
Some  few  short  miles  away, 
White  cliffs  are  seen,  that  rise  around 
A  sparkling,  sunny  bay. 

The  languid  airs  of  summer  bear, 
In  fitful  sinks  and  swells, 
Across  this  lovely  landscape,  far, 
A  merry  peal  of  bells. 

Within  the  porch  a  maiden  sits, 
All  innocence  and  grace, 
The  mistress  of  the  little  cot, — 
The  spirit  of  the  place. 

The  flowers  nod  in  the  drowsy  ah-, 
And,  high  up  over  all, 
A  rainbow  renders  beautiful 
The  tears  about  to  fall. 

Two  pet  doves  rest  upon  the  thatch, 
But,  watching  them,  on  high, 
A  hawk  is  poised,  a  tiny  speck, 
Scarce  seen  against  the  sky. 
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A  settled  stillness  seemed  to  fall 
O'er  all  things,  far  and  near ; 
The  hells'  last  faint  vibrating  notes 
Had  died  upon  the  ear  ; — 

Then  hurst  a  thunder- crash,  from  clouds 
Uprising  o'er  the  sea : 
A  short,  sharp,  rattling  sound,  more  like 
A  peal  of  musketry. 

Abrupt,  unfinished — as  it  seemed, 
That  you  might  almost  deem 
'Twas  Echo  muttering  of  a  storm, 
When  starting  from  a  dream. 

Fierce  billows  rose  in  strife,  beneath 
The  passing  storm's  wjld  wing ; 
Subsiding  now,  the  far-off  bay 
Lies  darkly  weltering. 

With  close-reefed  sails  and  cable  good, 
Yon  little  tossing  barque 
Looks  saucily  upon  the  cliffs, 
That  tower  grim  and  dark. 

Springing  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
That  laves  their  feet  with  foam, 
They  frown  like  angry  giants  on 
Intruders  near  their  home, 
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But  cannot  daunt  the  gallant  hearts 
That  gallant  vessel  bears  : — 
The  easy  confidence  which  skill 
And  courage  gives,  is  theirs. 


Saw  ye  the  boat  that  left  her  side, 
And  midst  the  breakers'  roar, 
Bore  on  its  prow  a  youth,  who  sprang 
Thence  to  the  rocky  shore  ? 

He  bounded  up  the  weed- strewn  beach, 
And  passed  the  rock-defile  : — 
Leaving  the  'treacherous  sea,  to  meet 
A  rival's  treacherous  smile. 

Emerging  on  the  pleasant  fields, 

Dark  Hugh  stood  in  his  path, 

With  thin  lips  wreathed  in  smiles,  although 

His  heart  was  full  of  wrath. 

Beside  the  quarry's  awful  Drink 

He  led  the  youth  along ; 

The  brave  boy  had  no  thought  to  shrink — 

He  did  not  dream  of  wrong. 

His  fearless  confidence  restrained 
The  other's  ready  hand, 
And  thus  they  passed  the  spot,  and  came 
Upon  the  verdant  land. 


GO 

He  knew  not  that  his  former  friend 
His  rival  had  become  ; 
Thus  side  by  side  they  walk,  and  bend 
Their  course  to  Mary's  home. 

Oft,  as  they  went,  Hugh's  furtive  looks 
Told  of  fierce  passions'  strife, 
And  when  they  passed  the  wood,  his  hand 
Clutched  at  his  open  knife. 

But  still  the  youth's  ingenuous  air 
His  purpose  fell  did  shake, 
Although  his  heart  was  seared  with  fire, 
Which  only  blood  could  slake. 

And  so  the  rivals  came  along 
Beside  the  little  wood, 
And  saw  the  cottage,  and  the  oak 
That  proudly  o'er  it  stood. 

A  sulph'rous  flash  !  a  horrid  crash  ! 
A  curse,  and  a  cry  of  pain  ! 
A  heavy  fall ! — and  over  all 
Dead  silence  reigns  again. 


The  sun  has  set.     The  storm  is  past, 
And  that  majestic  oak, 
With  twisted  limbs  and  blackened  trunk, 
Tells  of  the  lightning's  stroke. 
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The  fierce  hawk  swooped  upon  his  prey 
In  heaven's  darkening  frown  ; 
The  poppies,  beaten  by  the  storm, 
Have  showered  then1  petals  down. 

A  grafted  tree  where  roses  white 
And  blushing,  both  had  birth, 
Is  broken  down,  and  drenched  with  rain, 
And  trodden  in  the  earth. 

See ! — there  are  marks  of  struggling  feet 
Near  where  that  fan  youth  stood, 
And  shallow  pools  formed  by  the  rain, 
One  deeply  dyed  with  blood. 

The  swollen  brook  that  brawls  so  loud 
A  stonecast  up  from  here, 
Past  this  red  pool,  with  whispers  low, 
Runs  like  swift-footed  Fear. 

And  quickly  to  the  little  wood, 
As  if  for  shelter  flies, 
For,  sunk  in  the  affrighted  stream 
A  blood-stained  poignard  lies, 

'Twas  here  the  rivals  stood  to  part, 
Beside  the  garden  gate  ; 
Then  Walter  knew  from  black-browed  Hugh 
His  rivalry  and  hate. 

More  fearful  than  the  elements 
The  passions  are  of  men ; 
Sudden  as  was  the  lightning's  stroke, 
That  blow  descended  then. 
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The  fair  youth  struggled  with  his  foe, 
But  fast  the  deep  gash  bled  ; 
He  fell  upon  the  gravel  path, 
And  then  the  murderer  fled. 

But  as  he  turned,  the  stormy  west 
With  fierce  and  sullen  glare, 
Struck  terror  to  his  guilty  soul, 
For  "Blood"  seemed  written  there. 

The  scattered  poppies  met  his  gaze, — 
He  looked  one  moment  more, — 
The  cheny-trees  appeared  as  though 
Their  branches  dripped  with  gore. 

His  guilty  hands  were  dyed  with  blood  : 
In  frenzy  and  despair, 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  fled,  for  "  Blood" 
Seemed  written  everywhere. 

Then  darkness  fell,  but  with  the  morn 
'Twas  whispered  all  around 
That  in  the  quarry's  awful  depth 
Hugh's  shattered  corse  was  found. 

Beside  that  gray  church-tower,  a  grave 
The  curious  may  discover, 
The  stone  this  brief  inscription  bears — 
"To  Mary  and  her  lover." 
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WAITING   AND    WEEPING. 

"  Upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time." 

Macbeth. 

Who  shall  be  next  ?     Almighty  God  ! 

We  wait  Thy  will  with  bated  breath  ; 
And  round  us,  ready  at  Thy  nod, 

Surges  the  Sea  of  Death. 

Thy  fiat  going  forth,  we  sink, 

And  lo,  our  place  knows  us  no  more  ! 

We  stand  now  on  time's  awful  brink, 
And  solemn  death-strewn  shore. 

We  mourn  our  lost ;  yet  all  must  share 

The  penalty  of  primal  sin, 
And  love,  the  holiest,  doth  bear 

Germs  of  woe,  within. 

Yes,  blooms  of  love  we  cherish  best, — 
The  brightest,  God  e'er  willed  to  grow, 

Yield  heavier  harvest  than  the  rest, — 
More  bitter  seeds  of  woe. 

What  mourner  hath  not  wept  to  mark 
The  poor  mementos  Death  can  spare ! — 

A  golden  curl,  a  lock  of  dark, 

Or  time-blanched,  snow-white  hair. 

Life  is  a  shadow,  swift  its  flight, 

And  when  we  say  'tis  gone  and  past, 

It  hath  but  merged  in  that  Great  Light 
From  whence  it  first  was  cast. 
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Peace  !     From  the  earth  that  ever  yawns 
To  snatch  friends  from  us,  look  above 

To  where  a  brighter  future  dawns, 
That  will  restore  us  all  we  love. 


TOO    LATE. 

Too  late  !  too  late  !    Those  few  fierce  words  of  strife 
Severed  our  hearts,  so  closely  knit  through  life. 
One  word  had  reconciled  us  :  hateful  pride 
Debarred  its  utterance  :  at  sea  he  died. 

Too  late  !     Too  late  ! 

Death,  always  awful,  even  when  we  watch 
Beside  the  sufferer,  life's  last  sigh  to  catch, 
Appals  us  most,  when,  parted  from  a  friend. 
The  sudden  news  comes  of  his  sudden  end. 

Too  late  !     Too  late  ! 

'Tis  ever  so,  with  hand,  and  brain,  and  heart, — 
The  golden  moment,  seized  not,  will  depart ; 
Then  after,  'neath  the  dark,  reproachful  sky, 
We  mourn  the  good  that  passed  neglected  by, 

Too  late  !     Too  late. 


SONG. 

"  Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful." 

Cymbelinc. 

J  saw  her  cast  away  a  blossom 

Which,  though  faded,  yet  was  fair  ; 

From  her  breast  she  tore  the  flower 
That  had  lived  and  perished  there. 
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From  the  dust  I  raised  the  blossom, — 
Tender  kisses  on  it  pressed  ; — 

Ah  !  said  I,  like  me,  thou'rt  banished 
From  that  fair  but  cruel  breast. 

Time  was,  I — like  thee — was  cherished, 
In  her  bosom  found  a  place ; — 

For  me  as  thee  her  fondness  perished  ;— 
Scarcely  in  a  longer  space. 

Both  forsaken,  both  neglected, — 
Thou  must  droop  as  well  as  I ; — 

Hopeless,  loveless,  and  dejected, 
Nought  for  either  but  to  die. 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN   AUSTRALIA. 

One  summer  eve  as  sad  I  strolled 

Beside  the  friend- dividing  sea, 
Thoughts  welled  up,  many  as  the  waves 

That  rose  and  fell  incessantly ; 
And  each  was  thine,  and  every  sound 

Seemed  eloquent  of  thee. 

The  tide  of  memory  rolled  strong, 

And  freshly  o'er  time's  far-stretched  sand  ; 

Ah,  furrowed  by  dark  waves  of  care 
Is  that  once  smooth  and  golden  strand, 

Since  in  our  boyhood's  happy  days 
We  bounded  hand  in  hand. 
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Though  seldom  absent  from  my  mind, 
Thou  now  all  other  thought  didst  bar, 

Standing  between  me  and  the  world, 
Our  hearts  one,  although  sundered  far  ; 

But,  could  I  for  a  time  forget, 
What  monitors  there  are. 

The  rural  spots  we  used  to  haunt ; 

The  stars  ;  the  songs  that  thou  didst  sing ; 
The  books  and  flowers  that  pleased  thee  best ; 

The  sunset,  moonlight,  everything 
Conspire  to  keep  thee  in  my  mind, 

Fresh  as  the  blooms  of  spring. 

Thus  musing,  as  I  raised  my  head 

To  bid  the  sinking  sun  farewell, 
I  found  my  steps  unconsciously 
„     Had  led  me  to  a  sheltered  dell, 
And  at  my  feet  the  daisy  grew, 

That  thou  didst  love  so  well. 

She, — little  drooping  worshipper ! 

Had  watched  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  like  the  fingers  of  a  babe, 

Her  rosy  leaves,  now  day  was  done, 
Were  folded  up,  as  if  she  said — 

Pray  for  the  absent  one  ! 

So  in  that  little  flowery  dell, 

When  all  was  silence,  save  the  sound 

Of  seething  waves  upon  the  beach, 
As  darkness  slowly  gathered  round, 

And  stars  looked  tremblingly  from  heaven, 
My  prayer  fit  utterance  found. 
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The  light-house  fires  upon  the  sea 
Were  gleaming  brightly  far  away  ; 

The  pole-star  was  o'erhead  ;  around, 

Were  blooms  that  often  drank  the  spray ; 

And  blushing  shells  amongst  the  sand, 
Like  rose-leaves  scattered  lay. 

Thus  all  things  keep  thee  in  my  mind ; 

At  home,  abroad,  the  sea,  the  shore ! 
But,  seated  by  the  winter's  hearth, 

When  bleak  winds  shriek  without,  still  more 
Immortal  Shakspere's  wondrous  page, 

Whereon  we  loved  to  pore. 

'Tis  said  the  daisy  does  not  grow 

In  thy  far-off  Australian  clime  : 
As  thou  didst  love  her,  and  as  I 

Have  loved  her  better  since  the  time 
She  bade  me  pray,  I  plucked  the  bloom, 

And  send  it  with  my  rhyme. 


UNDER  THE  BOUGHS. 


Under  the  boughs  of  June, 

When  leaves  were  broad  and  bright, 
I  have  thought  of  thee,  whilst  the  sultry  noon 

Was  a-glow  with  quivering  light ; 
And  at  the  uprising  of  the  moon, 

And  in  the  still  twilight ; 
And  at  early  dawn,  and  when  heaven  was  sti-ewn 

With  stars  in  the  solemn  night. 

K 
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I  nursed  my  love  for  thee 

Through  change  of  good  and  ill ; 
I  have  cherished  those  fervent  vows  that  we 

Exchanged  hy  thy  native  hill, 
When  the  blossom  was  on  the  hawthorn  tree 

That  o'erhung  the  tinkling  rill ; 
And  my  heart  hath  yearned  to  thee  o'er  the  sea, 

With  a  never-ceasing  thrill. 

The  friend  I'd  loved  from  youth, 

To  my  side  in  a  far  clime  drew  : 
He  told  me,  with  tears,  of  thy  untruth, 

And  the  lie  in  his  teeth  I  threw : 
I  would  not  believe  what  he  uttered,  sooth : 

We  met — and  my  friend  I  slew ! 
For,  my  heart,  in  its  madness,  knew  no  ruth  ; 

And,  behold,  it  was  all  too  true  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

'  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this." 


Hamlet. 


Dead,  yes,  God  love  her  !  she  is  dead. 

My  eyes  with  hot  tears  fill, 
To  think  that  warm  young  heart  is  sped, 

Which  only  death  could  chill. 
Her  beauty,  even  mirror' d  so, 

Can  ill  be  understood  ; 
Lovely  she  was,  as  many  know, 

But  few  can  tell  how  good. 
He  ?     False  !  proud !  cruel !     Dead — to  me. 
And  that  poor  lad  was  lost  at  sea. 
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See,  now  there  is  a  better  light ; 

The  shower  is  past  and  gone  ; 
My  wife  thinks  this  as  fair  a  sight 

As  eyes  e'er  looked  upon  ; 
We  think  so,  all ;  his  hair  is  not 

So  dark  as  seems  in  this ; 
And  that  wee  flaxen  fairy  Dot 

Our  sweet  god-daughter  is. 
Her  parents,  these  ;  we  hold  them  well, 
And  think — but  time  alone  will  tell. 


This  was  the  peer  of  any  here  : 

Chivalrous,  wise,  refined ! 
A  man  of  poor  estate,  indeed, 

But  of  a  princely  mind. 
Some  of  old  England's  worthiest  sons  ; 

They  serve  their  fellow-men 
In  council,  these  ;  these  with  the  sword, 

The  pallette,  and  the  pen. 
More  prized,  they,  than  are  miser's  hoards  ; 
Their  very  names  are  "  household  words." 


White  heads  to  honour,  love  and  praise, 

Blessing  alike,  and  blest, 
In  the  calm  twilight  of  their  days, 

Ere  lying  down  to  rest. 
These  were  my  friends,  "  good  men  and  true," 

Who  left  then  native  shore  : 
If  wealthy,  they'll  return,  those  two  ; 

And  we  may  meet  no  more. 
Apart,  in  far-off  lands  they  roam, 
For  fortune  leaving  friends  and  home. 
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Past,  present,  future,  all  combined 

Within  this  little  book  ! 
The  loved  and  lost  it  keeps  in  mind  : 

Blooms  that  Death's  blast  down-shook  ! 
Yet,  are  they  dead  ?     There's  but  one  whom 

I've  lost,  from  end  to  end ; 
My  heart  preserves  them  from  the  tomb, 

All,  save  that  faithless  friend, 
Whose  face  from  day  to  day  I  see  : 
He, — he  alone  is  dead  to  me. 


BECALLED    TO   LIFE. 

"  Becalled  to  life  !  "     I  read  these  words 

Amid  the  city's  toil  and  strife, 
Yearning  with  love  towards  fields  and  floods, 

Where  nature  seems  recalled  to  life. 

Where  green  buds  burst,  where  bright  blooms  blow, 
Where  blade,  and  brook,  and  beam  are  rife 

With  countless  animated  things, 
That  joy  to  be  recalled  to  life. 

And  smiling  Spring's  thrice  blessed  breath 
Hath  turned  aside  Death's  dreaded  knife 

From  our  beloved,  suffering  babe, 

Who  smiles,  thank  God  !  recalled  to  life. 

0,  when  that  awful  Voice,  indeed, 

Shall  call  child,  parent,  husband,  wife, 

May  each  one  in  the  Better  Land 
Meet  all  they  love,  recalled  to  life  ! 
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WAITING    FOR    THE    DAWN. 

We  waited,  anxious  for  the  dawn, 

In  that  sad  darkened  room  ; 
Thither  by  Sorrow  we  were  drawn  ; 
Our  friend's  face  calmly,  gladly  shone  ; 

Our  hearts  were  sunk  in  gloom. 

With  agony  throughout  the  night 

The  slow  hours  crept  away. 
He  who  had  never  swerved  from  right, 
Made  fervent  prayer  for  "  Light !  more  Light !" 

0  God,  that  it  were  day  ! 

The  mom  broke,  gloomy,  cold,  and  sad, 

With  frequent  heavy  showers  : 
He  saw  it  not ;  with  features  glad 
He  sank  to  slumber  ;  0,  he  had 

A  brighter  dawn  than  ours  ! 


SONG. 

When  gazing  in  thy  liquid  eyes, 
So  tender,  deep,  and  blue, 

I  start  with  something  of  surprise, 
My  image  there  to  view. 

I  worship  thee  with  constant  mind, 
And  will,  till  life  depart ; 

Thy  image,  dear  one  !  is  enshrined 
Within  my  faithful  heart. 
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ON   THE   DEATH   OF  A   FRIEND. 

'Tis  now  the  tranquil  summer's  prime, 
Just  ere  the  glowing  autumn-time  ; 
Along  the  west  the  saffron  hue 
Of  sunset  blends  with  tender  blue  : 
And,  trembling  through  the  pensive  light, - 
The  herald  of  approaching  night, — 
There  beams  a  new-born  star's  mild  ray, 
Warning  the  coming  death  of  day, 
Whose  mellow  age  inclines  to  gray. 
An  emblem  'tis  of  thee,  my  friend, 
This  day  that  doth  so  calmly  end ! 


TO   A   LADY, 

WITH    A    FOEGET-ME-NOT. 

I  send  this  tiny  flowret  as  a  token  : 

Its  name  from  my  heart  to  thine  own  be  spoken  ! 

A  maiden  and  her  lover  strolled  beside 

A  mountain  torrent,  rapid,  deep,  and  wide  ; 

But  paused  to  mark  a  fringe  of  blossoms  blue, 

That  on  the  water's  further  margin  grew. 

He  said — "  Their  heavenly  tinge,  0  maiden  fair, 

Would  garland  bravely  in  thy  golden  hair." 

She  smiled  :  he  kissed  her  lips,  and  plunged  beneath 

The  flood  ;  rose  ;  stemmed  the  waves,  and  culled  a  wreath  ; 

Then,  with  the  crown  about  his  brow,  once  more 

Tempting  the  waves,  his  prize  he  proudly  bore 

Towards  where  his  panting  heart's  bright  lode-star  stood  ; 

But,  ah  !  too  strong  the  fury  of  the  flood. 
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An  amaranthine  chaplet  he  had  won : 

In  manhood's  early  morning  set  his  sun  : 

He  sank,  as  sinks  a  gallant  ship,  in  sight 

Of  the  much-longed-for  haven  of  delight : 

Her  treasured  freight  the  hard  rocks  doomed  to  strew ; 

So,  in  the  waving  of  a  last  adieu, 

Shoreward  the  wreath  so  dearly  won  he  threw. 

His  dying  words — "  Forget  me  not !  "  became 

From  that  time  forth  the  pretty  blossom's  name. 


VENETIAN   GONDOLIER'S   SONG. 

Amidst  thy  silent  waters, 

Thou  City  of  the  Sea, 
The  sweet  songs  of  thy  daughters, 

Have  lost  their  wonted  glee. 

Once  glory  shone  around  thee, 
Proud  birth-place  of  the  brave  ; 

But  thou,  who  didst  the  sceptre  sway, 
Art  now  become  a  slave. 

The  stranger's  foot  is  on  thy  neck — 

Thou  who  wert  once  so  strong  ! 

Is  there  no  gleam  of  hope  for  thee  ? 

"How  long,  0,  Lord  !  how  long  ?" 

Art,  letters,  commerce,  all  were  thine, 

And  the  Rialto  rang 
"With  tramp  of  merchant  princes'  feet, 

And  frequent  warlike  clang. 
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Those  glories  have  departed, 

And  sullied  is  thy  fame  ; 
Scarce  aught  remains  of  what  thou  wert, 

Proud  Venice  !  but  thy  name. 

Hath  Garibaldi,  wounded,  stung 

By  Royalty  ingrate, 
Into  its  sheath  returned  his  sword, 

And  left  thee  to  thy  fate  ? 

Thy  glory  hath  departed. 

And  'neath  the  sullen  wave, 
Ere  long  thy  stately  palaces 

Will  find  a  silent  grave. 

Among  thy  mournful  waters, 

I  mingle  tears  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  crumbling  loveliness, 

Thou  citv  of  the  sea. 


SERENADE. 


Hark  !  the  nightingale  is  singing 

Hymns  of  praise  to  lovely  night, 
And  the  harvest  moon  is  flinging 

O'er  the  lake  her  silvery  light ; 
Dearest !  wake, — all  nature,  smiling, 

Seems  to  woo  thee  forth  to  rove, 
And  as  we  stroll,  the  time  beguiling, 

My  lute  I'll  wake  to  songs  of  love. 
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Come,  sweet  love  !  the  Zephyrs  sighing, 

Long  to  kiss  thy  raven  hair  ; 
Night's  sweet  blooms,  in  beauty  vieing, 

Will  rejoice  when  thou  art  there. 
Countless  stars  above  me  gleaming 

Glitter  in  the  clear  blue  skies, — 
Skies  whose  blue,  and  stars  whose  beaming. 

Vainly  strive  to  match  thine  eyes. 

Blossoms,  beautiful  and  bright,  love  ! 

Spring,  thy  loveliness  to  greet : 
Woo  thy  step,  so  fairy  light,  love  ! 

Proud  to  perish  at  thy  feet. 
I'll  tell  in  song,  dear !  how  I  love  thee, 

As  we  wander  down  the  glen, 
Till  Echo,  all  enamoured  of  thee, 

Fondly  sings  each  word  again. 


ON    A    NEW    YEAR. 

"  The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  tolled  twelve." 

Midsummer  Xight'i  Dream. 

"  To  your  meditations,  how  to  live  better." 

King  Henry  Eighth. 

'Tis  midnight :  lo  !  another  year 

Hath  swept  down  Time's  resistless  river ; 

A  moment  since,  and  it  was  here, 
Now  it  is  gone,  and  lost  for  ever. 

How  many  duties  ne'er  begun  ; 

What  bold  endeavours  misapplied  ; 
How  much  of  good  we  might  have  done 

Are  lost  in  that  dark,  silent  tide  ! 
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They  rise  again — a  fearful  crowd ! — 

Upon  that  swift  retreating  sea, 
Upbraiding  us  in  accents  loud, 

And  gazing  back  reproachfully. 

We  stand  upon  life's  slippery  deck, 
And  by  us  rolls  Time's  rapid  river, 

Bearing  along  the  hopeless  wreck 
Of  many  a  high  and  true  endeavour. 

For,  when  we  once  relax  our  grasp, 
The  objects  we  most  dearly  cherish 

Elude  the  wildly  frantic  grasp, — 

We  can  but  weep,  and  watch  them  perish. 

Another  year  !  ah,  who  can  say 

What  changes  in  its  round  may  come  ! 

Friends,  dear  ones,  all  we  prize  to-day, 
Ere  it  hath  sped,  may  seek  the  tomb. 

Long  ere  another  year  hath  past 
Death's  icy  hand  may  fall  on  me, 

Swept  hence,  like  leaves  before  the  blast ; 
A  dweller  in  eternity. 

The  blooms  that  late  in  beauty  shone, 
Charmed  by  the  genial  sun  and  rain, 

Once  more  may  blow ;  but,  time,  once  gone, 
Can  never  be  restored  again. 
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Yet  we, — poor  blinded  Passion's  slaves  !- 
Unheedingly  the  path  have  trod 

That  leads  us  nearer  to  our  graves, 
But  how  much  nearer  unto  God  ? 
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How  fit  a  time  is  this  to  move 

Our  hearts  to  thought,  and  fervent  prayer 
That  those  whom  we  revere  and  love 

May  he  the  Lord's  especial  care  ! 

Who  that  hath  followed  to  the  grave 

Some  kindred  dust,  or  once-loved  friend, 

But — howsoever  fh-m  and  brave — 
Found  then  his  nature  stern  unbend  '? 

"When  "  dust  to  dust"  we  do  return 
"Will  busy  memory  call  to  mind 

Some  deed,  alas  !  we  vainly  mourn  ; 
Some  angry  taunt,  or  word  unkind. 

This  thought  should  every  heart  imbue 
With  love,  and  anger  from  us  cast, 

That  towards  a  brother  we  should  do 
No  act  that  need  be  mourned  at  last. 

Another  year  of  life  gone  by  ! 

How  dirge-like  was  that  midnight  bell, 
Up  in  the  crumbling  turret  high, 

Pealing  aloud  its  awful  knell ! 

0  God !  incline  our  stubborn  hearts 

Now  to  atone  for  follies  past ; 
Teach  us  to  live  the  coming  year 

To  better  purpose  than  the  last ! 


-©£*3©- 
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A   THOUGHT   IN    SPRING. 

The  flowers  of  spring  are  blossoming, 

And  buds  the  hawthorn  bough, 
Those  blooms  which,  though  I  love  so  well, 

I  never  gather  now. 

So  lovely  they,  so  brief  their  lives, — 

So  frail  when  in  their  prime  ; 
I  cannot  cull  things  beautiful, 

To  wither  ere  their  time  ; 

For  they  remind  me  of  a  flower 

Which  from  our  longing  eyes. 
In  all  its  budding  loveliness, 

Was  gathered  for  the  skies. 

My  tears  icill  flow  where  spring- flowers  grow. 

Which,  once,  my  cares  beguiled; 
For  they  but  make  the  thought  awake 

Of  my  lost  little  child. 


THE    LOVER'S    STAR. 

Oft  in  the  night,  when  out  at  sea, 

From  home  afar, 
Have  I  paced  the  deck  to  gaze  on  thee, 

Dear  Polar  Star  ! 
And  thought  how  my  love,  though  distant,  true, 
Might  be  gazing  on  thee  at  that  moment,  too. 
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For  we  had  vowed  to  each  other,  oft, 

At  close  of  day, 
To  turn  our  eyes  where  thou  heam'st  aloft, 

With  constant  ray, 
And  to  live  for  each  other  through  good  and  ill, 
And,  whate'er  might  betide,  to  be  constant  still. 

The  cool  night-breeze  around  me  plays, 

And  fans  my  brow, 
And  my  eyes  are  turned  with  tearful  gaze, 

Upon  thee,  now. 
Thou  art  true,  dear  star  !  but  that  worshipp'd  maid 
Proved  false,  and  my  hope  is  crushed — betrayed. 

May  stem  remorse  ne'er  cast  a  blight 

Upon  her  brow 
"When  she  gazes  on  thy  constant  light, 

As  I  do,  now ! 
Thou  wilt  ghmmer,  still  true,  on  the  moaning  wave, 
When  the  sailor  shall  rest  in  his  ocean  grave. 


ENGLAND'S   BEAUTY   OVERSHADED. 

The  stately  Isle  of  Albion  is  clasped  round  by  the  sea, 
Whose  waters,  like  a  lover's  arms,  gird  her  embracingly, — 
Guardian  waves  that,  in  the  storm,  white-crested  all  with  foam, 
Seem  plumed  knights  on  bounding  steeds,  guarding  then-  cherished 

home. 
How  like  the  Hon  in  his  rage  ! — how  like  him  in  repose, 
When  at  noon's  bright  and  tranquil  hour  the  tide  unruffled  flows, 
Basking  in  sunshine  round  her  cliffs ;  hushed,  all  its  mighty  chords ; 
Seeming  to  kiss  and  lave  their  feet,  as  Mary  did  the  Lord's  ! 
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Thou  fair,  sweet  Isle  of  Albiou,  pure  sunbeams  love  to  rest 
On  smiling  vales  that  nestling  he  like  babes  upon  thy  breast, 
But  now  that  beauty  wears  a  tinge  of  sadness  and  distress — 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  overhangs  and  shades  thy  loveliness ; 
On  every  plain,  hill-side,  and  top, — in  all  thy  vales  and  dells, 
Is  raised  a  sign  that  of  regard  and  sorrow  truly  tells  : 
On  castle  wall,  on  palace  dome,  and  every  tower  there, 
The  flag  is  drooping  half-mast  high  in  the  December  air. 

We  mourn  a  prince  illustrious  through  long  ancestral  line  ; 

More — to  that  term  "  illustrious"  he  proved  his  "  right  dime," 

So  well  he  cultivated  gifts  profuse,  by  God  bestowed  ; 

Whilst,  for  his  life  exemplary  a  grateful  debt  we  owed. 

That  awful  and  unbidden  guest  which  near  the  throne  doth  stand, 

Hath  cast  a  mighty  sorrowing  gloom  abroad  through  aU  the  land  : 

0,  let  our  love  and  loyalty,  respect  and  grief  be  seen, 

Whilst  every  true  heart  forms  a  prayer  for  England's  widowed  Queen  ! 

Christmas,  1861, 


SONG. 

"  Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on." 

King  Henry  Eighth. 

Thine  eyes  with  light  are  beaming  ; 

Thy  thoughts  are  all  of  joy  ; 
Thy  dark  brown  hair  is  streaming, 

As  the  summer  wind  sports  by. 

I'll  wreathe  thee,  love  !  a  chaplet, 

And  bind  it  in  thy  hair  : 
The  spotless  lily  there  shall  droop, 

And  own  thee  far  more  fair ; 
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Whilst  roses  'niongst  thy  clustering  curls 
Shall  shed  their  rich  perfume, 

And,  hiding,  droop  then-  heads,  and  die, 
For  envy  of  thy  bloom. 


MAY-DAY   SONG. 

"  Observe  the  rite  of  May." 

Midsummer  Night'i  Dream. 

The  sun  is  departing, 

And  ruddy  light  darting 
O'er  meadow,  wood,  hedge-row,  and  far- stretching  sea  : 

Young  couples,  so  loving, 

Are  happily  roving, 
And  plighting  fond  vows  by  the  white  hawthorn  tree. 

Haste,  haste  thee,  my  dearest ! — 

My  sad  heart  thou  cheerest ; — 
My  rosy-cheeked  darling,  0,  never  say  nav ! 

Let's  roam  in  the  valley, 

My  beautiful  Sally ! 
Amongst  the  rich  odour  of  sweet-scented  May. 

Bright  eves  there  are  glancing, 

And  pretty  feet  dancing ; 
But,  ah,  none  so  bright-eyed  or  nimble  as  thee ! 

I'll  love  thee  for  ever, 

My  gentle  enslaver, — 
I  swear  by  the  bloom  of  the  sweet  hawthorn  tree. 
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VIVE   L'lTALIE. 

Italia,  brave  and  beautiful !  is  in  the  mortal  throes 

And  awful  agonies  of  war,  with  all  its  crimes  and  woes. 

The  fairest  scenes  on  God's  fan*  earth  adorn  that  sunny  land, 

Whose  sons  have  rendered  every  rood  historically  grand. 

Too,  too  long  has  she  groaned  beneath  a  foreign  despot's  might, 

Whose  mailed  hand  hangs  over  her  like  tempest-clouds  at  night ; 

Well  may  despair  and  rage  contend  on  Austria's  ghastly  front, 

When  brave  Italia' s  bravest  sons  press  forward  for  Piedmont. 

Too  long  has  she  been  trodden  down  beneath  the  tyrant's  heel : 

The  wicked  despot's  cruel  yoke  too  long  been  made  to  feel ; 

But  in  their  new-awakened  might,  be  craven  Austria  told, 

Italia's  sons  are  worthy  of  their  noble  sires  of  old. 

The  swarming  hosts  of  Austria  are  gathered  from  afar, 

And  lowering  over  brave  Piedmont, — the  thunder- clouds  of  war! 

But  stout  Sardinia,  that  made  the  Kussian  legions  reel 

On  red  Tchernaya,  scorns  to  quail  before  the  Hapsburg's  steel. 

Fell  Austria's  loathsome  carrion-bird  is  flapping  in  the  air, 
Flouting  high  heaven,  as  though  there  stayed  no  future  vengeance 

there ; 
Grim  Despotism  has  again  his  hateful  flag  unfurled, 
Lacking  alone  the  power  to  be  the  bully  of  the  world. 
All  honor  to  that  patriot  band,  now  mustered  in  its  might, 
Beneath  the  gallant  banner  of  Sardinia,  for  the  fight ! 
Success  be  theirs  !  full  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head  to  wreak, 
Until  he  either  bites  the  dust  or  masticates  the  leek. 

Shall  England  be  allowed  to  drift  into  this  war's  wild  flood, 
Again  to  stay  our  progress,  waste  our  treasure  and  our  blood  ? 
We  answer,  NO  ! — yet  let  us  not,  as  we  have  eretime  done, 
Behold  a  gallant  race  o'erwhelmed  whilst  we  look  idly  on  ; 
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We  need  but  to  denounce  the  deed  to  stay  the  coward  hand, 
And  force  her  to  forego  her  sway  o'er  Italy's  fair  land. 
Oh  !  suffer  her  not  to  be  crushed,  as  Poland  was  of  yore, 
What  time  the  cloven  eagles  dyed  their  cruel  beaks  in  gore. 

Free  England  yet  looked  tamely  on,  whilst  brave  Hungaria's  plains 
Kan  with  true  blood,  by  Austria  poured,  from  countless  patriots' 

veins  ; 
That  brave  blood,  so  spilt,  reeks  to  heaven,  upshrieking  from  the 

sod, 
Demanding  retribution  on  the  murderers,  from  God. 
Will  Britain's  sons  now  draw  the  sword,  and  stain  that  trusty  brand 
"With  their  true  blood  who  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  their  land  ? 
Shall  English  cannon,  pealing  o'er  the  Adriatic's  waves, 
Roar  'gainst  the  sons  of  Italy,  to  bid  them  still  be  slaves  ? 

Oh,  shall  they  look  to  us  for  aid,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  see 

The  arms  of  free-bom  men  opposed  to  those  who  would  be  free  ? 

Let  us  forbid  the  world  shall  see  Britannia's  children  rise 

To  quench  the  hope  of  liberty  beneath  Italian  skies. 

All  good  forbid  the  British  flag  shall,  in  the  coming  fight, 

Range  on  the  side  of  tyranny,  and  aid  to  quell  the  Right  ! 

If  England  in  the  ranks  of  war  arrayed  at  all  must  be, 

In  God's  name  let  it  be  upon  the  side  of  Liberty  ! 

April  '26.  lS.r.9. 


-<€*>- 
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GARIBALDI    WOUNDED, 


By  Italian  Bersaglieri  under  Major-General  Pallavicino,  at  Asprornonte,  on 
the  29th  August,  1862. 


"  O  this  is  full  of  pity  !  and  it  calls, 

I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors." 

King  Henry  Eighth. 

"  They  that  stahbed  Caesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all; 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it." 

King  Henry  Sixth.  Part  3. 

"  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life." 

*     *     *     *     "  If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair !" 

Kimj  John. 

The  Champion  of  Liberty,  the  almost  God-like  man, 

The  hero  without  parallel  since  History  began, 

Who  found  Italia  parcelled  out  iieath  petty  despots'  sway, 

Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  vultures  that  wrere  battening  on  their  prey, 

These  fled  before  him  like  foul  things  of  night  before  the  sun, 

Aid  Italy  the  beautiful  rose  re-united — one. 

One,  both  in  soul  and  sympathy :  up-leaping  with  a  start : 

Prometheus  unbound,  though  still  the  eagle  grips  his  heart ! 

That  heart  the  stately  capitol  of  old  Rome's  empire  grand  ; 

The  eagle  he  would  flutter  thence,  and  win  it  for  his  land, 

Aud  for  her  king,  for  whom  his  swTord  has  conquered  many  a  crown, 

And  he  who  panted  for  the  gift,  has  shot  the  hero  down  ! 

At  whose  dictation  ?    Prompted  'twas  by  one  not  Freedom's  friend. 

Terrible  retribution  wait  the  guilty  in  the  end ! 

His  monarch  and  his  bosom-friend  could  ne'er  conceive  this  crime, 

To  check  his  darling  scheme,  that  stirred  some  minutes  ere  his  time. 

Who  dared  to  turn  Italia's  arms  against  her  greatest  son, 

To  please  the  wicked  foes  of  Peace,  who  would  not  see  her  one  ? 
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This  simple  soldier,  nobler  far  than  all  anointed  kings  ; 
This  true,  unselfish  patriot,  who  moved  on  Victory's  wings  ; 
From  whom  the  God  of  Battles  turned  aside  War's  iron  hail ; 
Before  whose  lion  countenance  each  adverse  sword  should  fail ; 
He  who  fought  long  and  well,  unharmed,  'gainst  Italy's  every  foe, 
Has  now,  by  an  Italian  hand,  at  length  been  stricken  low  ! 

0,  had  it  been  upon  a  field  by  foes  of  Freedom  trod, 

A  pledge  of  sacred  liberty,  sealed  by  the  hand  of  God, 

It  would  have  seemed,  sealed  in  his  blood,  which  had  not  flowed  in  vain : 

Not  wasted,  but  a  sacrifice  that  heaven  had  turned  to  gain. 

Pray  God  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  the  soil  his  veins  have  dyed, 

Be  cursed  not  for  such  blood,  so  shed,  it  else  had  sanctified  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  wondrous  hero,  he'who  rears  and  razes  thrones  ; 
"Who  wears  no  "  order"  on  his  breast,  nor  any  title  owns  ; 
"Who  never  touched  the  treasure  of  the  country  he  so  served, 
Nor  e'er,  however  tried,  front  honour's  path  one  moment  swerved, — 
He  hes  a  prisoner — wounded — in  the  land  he  sought  to  save  : 
What  if,  his  sufferings  o'er,  he  leaves  the  prison  for  a  grave  ! 

The  fearful  thought  will  rise,  alas  !  like  things  have  been  ere  this, — 
Black  treachery,  or  lack  of  skill  might  send  his  soul  to  bliss  : 
That — reverence  may  well  believe — to  him  the  worst  would  be  : 
For  him  'twould  prove  but  hastened  good, — but  what  for  Italy  ? 
What  for  the  world,  that  holds  esteem  for  him  through  every  cliine, 
But  knows  not  of  the  world  of  wealth  reserved  for  future  time  ? 

A  love  almost  idolatry  will  be  accorded  him 

When  prejudice  is  dead,  that  makes  some  present  vision  dim  ; 

And  such  a  noble  instrument  hes  broken  by  the  hand 

He  truly,  greatly,  singly  served, — served  but  to  serve  his  land. 

Is  there  one  time  Italian  heart  that  no  keen  anguish  wrings, 

Bleeding  at  this  ingratitude,  the  damning  crime  of  kings  ? 
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0,  Italy !  I  share  thy  love,  and  blend  my  prayer  with  thine, 
That  God  may  spare  thy  champion,  and  guard  with  love  divine. 
May  he  in  mercy  be  restored,  Heaven's  instrument,  to  see 
His  darling  work  complete  and  strong, — United  Italy ! 
Then,  full  of  years,  revered  by  all,  unequalled  in  renown, 
Pass  gently  from  the  good  fight  won,  to  an  immortal  crown. 

September  11,  1862. 


A    WELCOME    TO    GARIBALDI. 

"  The  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings." 

King  Henry  Sixth.    Part  3. 

"  A  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth, 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing, 
In  him  that  should  compare." 

Cymbeline. 

"  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage        ***** 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy." 

King  Richard  Second. 

"Welcome  to  Garibaldi!"  peal  the  cannons'  thunders  loud  ; 
"Welcome  to  Garibaldi !"  cry  the  million- voiced  crowd  ; 
"  Welcome  to  Garibaldi !"  chime  the  joy-bells'  mighty  sound  ; 
Thrice  welcome  to  old  England's  shore  !  'tis  Freedom's  hallowed 
ground. 

Welcome,  brave  Garibaldi !  to  our  shore, 

Thou  who'dst  have  all  lands  free  : 
Millions  of  freemen's  true  hearts,  to  each  core, 

Beat  high  to  welcome  thee. 
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Old  England  yearns  to  thee  -with  joy  and  pride, 

As  though  thou  wert  her  own  : 
Greets  thee  with  all  her  full  soul,  like  a  hride  ; 

Her  heart  is  now  thy  throne. 

Such  a  one  only  hath  a  charm  for  thee  ; 

With  goodness  thou  art  crowned  ; 
Thy  subjects, — prayers  of  those  thou  hast  made  free, 

Encompass  thee  around. 

A  sea-girt  rock  is  thy  dominion,  sole  ; 

Its  hard  and  sterile  soil 
Yields  all  thy  revenue  :  no  treasures  roll 

To  thee,  from  others'  toil. 

To  thee  down-trodden  peoples  turn,  and  pour 

Entreaties  deep  and  loud  ; 
Only  Oppression  hateth  thee,  therefore 

Thou  should'st  indeed  be  proud. 

Thou  in  the  field  thine  oxen  dost  unvoke, 

From  off  the  hands  of  men 
To  shiver  chains,  as  with  the  lightning's  stroke  ; 

Then  to  thy  plough  again. 

First  hurling  from  earth's  lofty  seats,  vile  things 

Envenomed, — foul  with  slime  : 
Such  as  the  palaces  of  Egypt's  kings 

Defiled  in  ancient  time. 

Darkness  and  ignorance  disperse  and  flee 

Before  thy  presence  grand  ; 
A  nation's  grateful  praises  ring  for  thee, 

Thou  sun-burst  of  thv  land  ! 
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No  stain  upon  thy  'scutcheon  ever  fell, 

In  triumph  or  in  thrall ; 
Thou  out-shin'st  Cincinnatus,  Wallace,  Tell, 

Warwick,  and  Cromwell — all. 


Their  greatness  and  high  virtues  blend  in  thee, 

And  goodness  more,  beside  ; 
Without  one  tinge  of  falsehood,  cruelty, 

Hate,  greed  of  gain,  or  pride. 

However  great  thy  thrall,  thou  hadst  no  fear ; 

When  tried  and  tempted  most, 
Eeproach  could  never  fasten  on  thee  here, 

Despite  Detraction's  host. 

Malignity  and  Envy  curse  and  scowl 

In  thy  fore-path  and  wake, — 
Rabid  as  impotent ;  but  whilst  they  howl 

And  rage,  their  black  hearts  shake. 

Here,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  proceed 

Honour  and  love  for  thee  ; — 
Gushing  from  hearts  of  free  men,  who,  indeed, 

Yearn  to  see  all  men  free. 

If  some  greet  thee  with  looks  and  speech  unkind, - 

Some  unreflecting  few, — 
Forgive,  or  heed  them  not,  for  they  are  blind, 

And  know  not  what  they  do  ! 

May  God  preserve  thee,  prospering  thy  hand 

Till  thy  great  task  is  done  : 
Collecting  every  weak  and  scattered  wand. 

To  bind  them  into  one  : 
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The  Roman  fasces,  typical  of  strength : 

Emblem  of  Order,  Law, 
And  Justice  !  this  thou  wilt  achieve  at  length  ; 

Thy  work  will  show  no  flaw. 

Hark  to  the  cheering  multitude,  the  cannon,  and  the  bells  ! 
With  what  a  wild  tumultuous  joy  the  public  bosom  swells  ! 
Hark !  as  he  passes  down  the  street,  rejoicing  in  his  smile, 
The  human  sea  exulting  roars  a  welcome  to  our  isle. 

God  bless  brave  Garibaldi,  the  pure,  unselfish  man  ; 

The  champion  of  Liberty,  and  ever  in  the  van  ! 

God  prosper  Garibaldi,  now,  on  England's  happy  shore, 

And  raise  him  up  new  troops  of  Mends  to  those  he  had  before  ! 

Preserve  brave  Garibaldi,  0  God,  from  every  ill ! 
Shelter  him  'neath  Thy  sacred  wings ;  Thy  hand  uphold  him  still ! 
Direct  him  how,  in  Thy  good  time,  to  work  what  seems  Thy  will ! 
So  to  achieve  his  destiny, — his  mission  to  fulfil. 

"  Welcome  to  Garibaldi !"  peal  the  joy-bells  and  the  guns  ; 

"Welcome  to  Garibaldi !"  cry  old  England's  stalwart  sons  ; 
Welcome  to  Garibaldi,  ever  first  in  Freedom's  van  ! — 
A  more  than  regal  welcome  for  this  more  than  regal  man  ! 


April,  1864. 
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SONG. 

"  Take  thy  lute  :  my  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles ; 
Sing  and  disperse  them." 

King  Henry  Eighth. 

Oh,  dearly  loved-one  !    sing  once  more, 

To  calm  my  fevered  brain  : 
That  simple,  artless  song  of  yore, — 

That  cheerful,  gladsome  strain  ; 
And  as  across  the  lute 

Thy  rosy  fingers  sweep, 
Let  every  mournful  tone  be  mute, 

Else,  dearest !    I  shall  weep. 

Yet,  if  my  tears  would  freely  flow, 

They'd  ease  my  aching  breast, 
And  I  perchance  no  more  might  know 

A  heart  by  woe  opprest ; 
Then,  let  the  numbers  flow, 

In  cadence  sad  and  deep  : 
A  thrilling  strain, — sad,  solemn,  low, — 

0  sing,  and  let  me  weep  ! 


THE   EGLANTINE. 

A  maiden  sat  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

Carolling  like  a  bird  : 
'Twas  summer  noon,  and  many  a  flower 
Basked  hi  the  sun,  that  tranquil  hour, 

Whilst  not  a  leaflet  stirred  ; 
As  though  they  were  listening,  still  and  mute, 
To  the  blended  tones  of  her  voice  and  lute, 
As  thus,  beneath  the  woodbine's  shade, 
Sweetly  sang  the  glowing  maid— 
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When  we  would  speak  of  love,  we  seek 

Through  earth  and  air, 
And  fondly  cull  types  beautiful, 

Sweet,  choice,  and  fair  ; 
Shadowing  forth  with  things  of  earth, 

Love's  image,  rare. 

Thus,  like  love,  these  flowers  expand, 

As  the  sun's  warm  kiss  they  feel ; 

When  he  smiles,  the  verdant  land, 

Sea  and  clouds,  fresh  charms  reveal. 

Thus  like  love  the  tides  appear, 

When  fair  Luna  shines  above ; 

Coursing  round  and  round  the  sphere, 
Still  to  gaze  on  her  they  love. 

Heavenly  light  on  earth  bestowing, 

Thus,  like  love,  the  fair  moon  shows  ; 
Pure  and  tender,  ever ;  growing 

Greater,  as  it  older  grows. 

Love  is  like  yon  glowing  peaches 

On  the  orchard's  southern  wall, 

Where  they  blush  in  conscious  sweetness, — 
Growing  riper  till  they  fall. 

Like  to  love,  these  blushing  roses 

Breathe  delight  in  Life's  young  mom ; 
But,  unlike  its  fragrant  emblem, 

Love  has  ne'er  a  rankling  thorn. 

What  yon  sun  is  to  this  landscape, — 

What  the  moon  is  to  the  sea, — 

Or  the  fragrance  to  the  blossom, — 

Such,  oh,  such  is  love,  to  me  ! 

N 
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A  minstrel  stepped  from  the  fresh  green  wood, 

And  his  lute-strings  blythely  rang : 
A  rogueish  laugh  in  his  gray  eye  stood, 
As  he  banged  the  strings  in  a  careless  mood ; 
And  mockingly  he  sang  : — 

Hear  a  minstrel  who  hath  proved 
What  Love  is  ;  list,  whilst  I  sing ; 

I  have  loved,  and  been  beloved  ; 

Love's  the  flower  of  Life's  young  spring. 

Love  is  not  a  foolish  toy, — 

Woven  'tis  of  woe  and  joy. 

Is  Love  like  the  swelling  sea  ? 

Tides  do  ebb,  as  well  as  flow, — 
Seeking  change  unceasingly : 

Seas  are  rude  when  tempests  blow. 
Love  is  ever  tranquil,  though  ? 
Calm,  as — duck  ponds  !     Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Is  Love  like  the  moon  at  night  ? 

Moons  do  wane,  as  well  as  grow  ; 
Fervent  coldness  !     Pure,  though  light ! 

Proves  Love's  lightness  ever  so  ? 
'Tis  all  innocence,  I  know  ; 
Pure  as — moonshine  !     Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Is  Love  like  ripe  glowing  peaches  ? 

Then  at  Love  indeed  I  scoff ! 
Ripeness  ever  leads  to  fading  : 

Love  should  blush — for  falling  off. 
Does  Love,  peach-like,  bid  one  bite  ? 
Is  Love's  heart  as  stony,  quite  ? 
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Love  could  hero  find  better  types  : 
Woodbines  tenderly  embrace : 

Sweet  peas,  winged,  blusb  like  Psyche, 
With  her  Cupid  face  to  face  ; 

Tinkle,  tinkle  !   3ret,  my  lute, 

That  is  but  Love's  Sunday  suit. 

Round  this  tree's  majestic  bole, 

See  the  wedded  Ivy  press  ! 
Ever  green,  that's  Constancy  ; 

Clinging,  like  Devotedness. 
Isn't  that  a  marriage  suit 
To  desire,  my  little  lute  ? 

Various  convolvuli, 

With  then*  heart-shaped  leaves,  entwine 
By  a  yet  more  fitting  emblem, — 

'Tis  the  modest  eglantine. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  !     Lute  of  mine, — 
Prove  love  like  the  eglantine  ! 

Love  is  like  the  eglantine, — 
Very  sweet,  but  full  of  thorns  ; 

In  palace-gardens  it  doth  twine  ; 
It  the  humblest  cot  adorns  ; 
And  so  with  love. 

Sweetly  tell  it,  lute  of  mine  ; 

Love  is  like  the  eglantine. 

Fragrant  in  the  darkest  hours  ; 

Drooping  oft  in  bright  sunshine  ; 
Ever  sweeter  after  showers, 

Is  the  modest  eglantine  ; 
Just  like  love. 
Boldly  uttered,  lute  of  mine  ! 
Love  is  like  the  eglantine, 
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The  minstrel  bowed,  and  he  strode  away, 

Whilst  the  wood  with  his  music  rang ; 
He  had  cocked  his  hat,  like  the  fop  in  tho  play, 
And  he  twirled  his  moustache  with  an  air  as  gay  ;- 

A  bit  of  a  dandy,  no  longer  jToung, 
He  smirked  and  he  leered,  as  who  should  say 

"  A  very  good  song,  and  very  well  sung  !" — 
Self-satisfied  mocker,  go  hang ! 
The  lady  gazed  long  on  a  rich  array 
Of  beautiful  rose-blooms,  but  chose  a  spray 

Of  the  eglantine,  as  sprang 
O'er  the  velvet  sward,  to  meet  her  there, 
Her  own  loved  youth  with  the  golden  hah', — 
And  she  greeted  the  knight  in  tones  divine, 
Saying — Welcome  here,  Sir  Eglantine  I 


THE   SUNFLOWER. 

TO    A    LADY. 

Why  ever  turns  yon  golden  bloom 

Her  head  unto  the  sun, 
And  droops  forlorn  in  twilight's  gloom, 

When  his  bright  race  is  ran  ? 

It  is  by  Nature's  sovereign  laws 

That  from  his  grateful  rays 
She  warmth  and  life  and  nurture  draws, 

And  loves  his  cheering  gaze. 

So  does  my  soul  still  turn  to  thee,— 
Expanding  when  thou'rt  nigh  ;  « 

So  draw  I  life's  best  hope  and  glee 
From  thy  bright  sunny  eye. 
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SONG. 

The  daylight  is  -waning,  and  o'er  the  broad  billow 

Eve's  rose-tints  are  fading  away  from  the  sight; 
The  nightingale  perched  on  yon  green  drooping  willow', 

Is  hynining  a  -welcome  to  beautiful  Night. 
I  am  bringing  for  thee,  love  !  bright  rainbow-tinged  blossoms, 

With  bunches  of  fuschia-bells,  chipping  with  dew, — 
And  lillies  so  fragrant,  with  snowy- white  bosoms  ; 

Forget-me-not  blooms,  too,  of  beautiful  blue, 
I  have  been  where  the  honey-bee  sang  to  the  roses, — 

"Where  sweet  woodbine  tendrils  encircled  the  tree, — 
Where  the  delicate  jasmine  her  beauty  discloses, — 

And  all  of  the  fairest  I've  culled,  love,  for  thee  ! 

I  arose  as  the  lark  sang  his  earliest  greeting,— 

He  cleaved  the  crisp  air  at  the  first  blush  of  dawn, — 
And  sought,  love  !  the  place  of  our  sweet  frequent  mccting,-- 

The  sycamore  grove  by  the  side  of  the  lawn. 
Azaleas  drooped  with  the  weight  of  then*  blossoms  ; 

The  bean-fields  made  fragrant  the  air  with  perfume  ; 
Honeysuckles  were  tenderly  clasping  blush-roses, 

And  kissing  then  buds  as  they  burst  into  bloom. 
From  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  have  culled  purple  heath,  love  ! 

Mead-flowers  fresh-gathered,  and  blooms  from  each  tree  ; 
Water-lillies  I've  brought  from  the  valley  beneath,  love ! 

And  all  of  the  choicest  and  fairest  for  thee. 
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MY  IVY-GROWN  COT  ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE  DEE. 

On  the  shady  hill-side  lies,  half-hidden,  a  treasure, — 
Than  riches  and  splendour  of  far  greater  worth, — ■ 

Where  peace  and  contentment,  and  calm  heartfelt  pleasure. 
Abide,  if  they  are  to  be  found  upon  earth  : 

'Tis  a  modest  wee  home,  but  a  palace  to  me  ; 

My  own  little  cottage  that  stands  by  the  Dee. 

There  the  songs  of  the  warblers  on  bough  and  in  bush, 
Trill  incessant  and  sweet  from  the  neighbouring  wood  ; 

Whilst  perched  in  my  garden,  responsive,  the  thrush 
Seems  to  answer  the  linnet  that  sings  to  his  brood 

In  the  thatch  of  my  cot,  from  his  perch  on  the  tree, — 

The  old  yew,  near  my  ivy-grown  home  by  the  Dee. 

The  woodbine  and  jessamine  cling  round  my  door, 
And  scatter  their  incense  abroad  on  the  wind ; 

A  sweet  little  garden  is  smiling  before, 

And  the  orchard-boughs  droop  with  their  treasures,  behind 

The  white  walls  of  my  cottage,  calm  refuge  to  me  ! — 

My  ivy- grown  home  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee. 

Near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  the  road  is  a  cutting 
Through  rock,  slopes  a  copse  to  our  green  winding  lane, 

From  the  meadow  above,  round  which  tall  elms  are  jutting, 
To  brave  the  first  blast, — catch  the  first  sun  and  rain ; 

The  earliest  primroses  grow  in  that  nook, 

And  cluster  as  thickly  as  print  in  a  book. 

When  the  sun  fires  the  woods, — signal-lights  of  the  morning ! 

On  the  ridge  of  that  tall  eastern  hill,  rising  steep, 
And  his  level  beams  dart,  the  great  mountains  adorning, 

Beyond  our  sweet  slope  and  the  river  asleep, 
Whilst  larks  soar  into  sunshine  with  rapture,  I  sec 
Day  creep  down  to  the  valleys  beyond  the  broad  Dee. 
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The  streamlet's  glad  ripples,  that  laughingly  dance, 
Ever  merrily  bright  in  the  sun's  golden  beam, 

Kiss  the  blossoms  that  blush  as  they  timidly  glance 

At  their  own  graceful  forms  when  they  hang  o'er  the  stream, 

That  flows  hard  by  that  humble  elysium  to  me, — 

My  ivy-grown  cottage  that  stands  by  the  Dee. 

I  had  friends, — they  have  grown  wealthy :  so  have  not  I ; 

So  they  cannot  afford  such  a  poor  man  to  know : 
When  we  meet,  they  grow  absent-eyed,  passing  me  by : 

'Tis  a  gain  to  lose  such,  so  they're  welcome  to  go. 
I  have  Mends  that  are  true,  spite  of  Fortune's  decree, — 
Such  are  elsewhere  as  scarce  as  on  banks  of  the  Dee. 

I  was  "  sick :  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low  ;" 
Through  cessation  of  toil,  I  was  poor  enough,  too  ; 

But  I  count  it  a  blessing  it  did  happen  so, 

Since  I  learned  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true. 

The  sweet  freshness  of  nature  restored  strength  to  me, 

Such  health-giving  balm  breathes  on  banks  of  the  Dee. 

Misfortune  is  friendship's — sincerity's  test ; 

Oft  I  strive  with  the  bitter  reflection,  and  laugh, 
When  I  think  how  few  stayed,  and  how  vanished  the  rest, — 

How  the  blast  of  adversity  winnowed  the  chaff ! 
One,  especially,  proved  then  an  angel  to  me, 
Making  heaven  of  home, — our  sweet  cot  by  the  Dee. 

I  envy  not  wealth  :  love  is  mine  without  measure ; 

Respect,  spite  of  poverty,  cleaves  to  me  still ; 
Friends,  children,  and  wife,  in  my  heart's  core  I  treasure, 

And  that  happy  cot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill : 
My  home,  that  holds  all  earth  has  precious  to  me, 
And  something  of  heaven, — my  cot  by  the  Dee. 
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ROSE    LEAVES. 

"I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

A  faint  scent  in  my  cabinet, 

Reminds  me  of  the  day 
When  Bella,  dressed  in  tabinet, 

Stole  my  young  heart  away. 

It  is  of  rose  leaves  perishing, 

Yet  fragrant,  even  so  ; 
Ashes  of  Love's  fire  cherishing, 

That  went  out  long  ago  ! 

She  plucked  the  blooms,  despising  them, 

And  cast  them  from  her  hold ; 
I  gathered  them,  more  prizing  them, 

Than  if  they  had  been  gold. 

Strange  my  heart  hugged  Love's  fetter  so, 

That  was,  and  is  care  free  ! 
We  parted,  it  was  better  so, 

Especially  for  me. 


THUNDER  CLOUDS. 

The  sun  has  set !     It  is  a  lovely  eve  ! 

The  dews  are  falling  on  the  flowers  below, 
Which,  moist  and  drooping,  seem  almost  to  grieve  ; 

But,  (though  they  may  be  conscious,)  they  ne'er  know 
Regret  or  sorrow.     Mark  the  horizon's  glow ! 
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Where  earth  seems  kissing  Heaven,  a  ruddy  light 
Still  lingers,  like  a  lover,  loth  to  go 

Forth  from  the  threshold  of  his  heart's  delight, 

But  mournful  turns  at  length,  and  breathes  a  sad  "  Good  night !" 

See  !     In  the  north, — an  isolated  mass, — 

A  cloud-built  city  is  up-towering  ! 
Seen  but  in  outline,  save  when  there  doth  pass 

The  vivid  lightning  on  its  noiseless  wing, 

O'er  dome  and  tower  its  sudden  glare  to  fling. 
E'en  so  the  Angel  of  Destruction  swept, 

And  slew  the  Assyrian  hosts  when  slumbering, 
While  the  still  City  'neath  Night's  mantle  slept, 
And  Death-struck  sentinels  their  watch  in  mocker}7  kept. 

Now  a  beleagured  citadel  it  seems, 

Whose  look  of  stem  defiance  seems  to  tell ; 
And  those  fierce  flashes  might  appear  the  gleams 

Of  vollej's  of  artillery,  launched  to  quell 

Its  daring  foes,  who  bear  the  contest  well, 
And  niadly  struggle  to  ascend  the  walls, 

Though  every  building  of  the  citadel 
Belches  its  fire  upon  them,  nor  appals  : — 
Though  war's  red  glare,  o'er  all  the  city  falls. 

Again,  again,  the  lightning  quivering  plays  ! 

Now  here, — now  there  !     Quick  darting  to  and  fro  ; 
Now  lighting  every  cranny  with  its  blaze, — 

Now  partial  seen,  and  indistinct,  as  though 

It  were  a  conflagration's  first  dread  show  : — 
Incessant !     Ever-changing !     Now  in  rays, 

O'er  arch  and  collonade  its  streamers  flow, 
And  over  all,  like  Fate,  a  star  doth  glow, 
Looking  with  pity  on  the  vexed  turmoil  below. 
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Yon  bright  blue  heaven  is  impregnate  with  fire  ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  a  star  leaps  out, 
As  though  that  cloud-built  city  roused  their  ire, 

And  they  would  hurl  destruction  all  about, 

And  with  their  schnetars  of  fierce  flame,  rout 
The  mortal  foe,  who  might  contend  in  vain, 

Till,  scorched  and  blinded,  with  despairing  shout, 
He  fell,  beneath  a  flood  of  fiery  rain, 
Such  as  Heaven  showered  upon  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 


ON  HEARING  A  SKYLARK  SING  NEAR  TOWN. 

Listen  !  'tis  the  soaring  skylark — 

Yet  o'er  what  a  spot  he  sings  I 
Sure,  if  hereabout  his  dwelling, 

He  is  thankful  for  his  wings  ! 

But,  why  should  he  fix  his  dwelling 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ? 
Is  that  song  his  heart's  thanksgiving 

For  these  fields  so  bare  and  brown  ? 

Yonder  Factory's  tall  chimneys 

Surely  taint  his  upper  air  : 
And  those  brick-kilns'  sulph'rous  vapour 

Blends  its  poison  with  his  fare. 

By  canal  and  fire-scorched  railway, 

In  the  city's  neighbourhood, 
O'er  the  din  of  commerce  ringing, 

Pours  his  song,  a  golden  flood ! 
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Here  the  piled-op  barge  is  creeping, 

Like  a  huge  snail,  shell  on  back  ; 
And  that  thread  of  sluggish  water 

Almost  seems  its  sliroy  track. 

There  lies  stretched  a  road  of  iron, 

Where  the  shrieking  engine  flies  ; 
Which,  through  night's  dread  darkness  stealing, 

Seems  a  snake  with  fiery  eyes. 

Or,  more  like,  the  fabled  dragon, — 
Sable  and  of  monstrous  length, — 

Belching  fire  and  scalding  vapour, 
Whilst  earth  trembles  at  its  strength. 

Thou  must  oft  have  shrunk  in  terror, 
When,  with  head  beneath  thy  wing, 

Such  fierce  monsters  have  aroused  thee, 
Through  the  still  night  hurrying. 

Hast  thou  made  thy  summer  dwelling 
In  these   hard  and  trodden  fields  ? 

Sure  their  bleak  and  barren  surface 
Neither  food  nor  pleasure  yields  ! 

Ah  !  methinks,  had  I  thy  pinions, 
They  should  bear  me  hence  with  joy, 

Where  my  songs  could  soar  to  heaven 
Freer  from  the  world's  alloy. 

Some  green  spot,  far  from  the  clamour 

Here  produced  by  busy  man  ; — 
All  unheard  the  ringing  hammer 

Of  the  toiling  artisan. 
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Waste  not  here  thy  merry  music, 
Seek  some  sheltered  sunny  glade 

Worthy  of  thee  ;  hence,  and  leave  us 
To  our  all-engrossing  trade. 

Leave  us  to  our  noise  and  lahour, 
And,  in  some  secluded  grove, 

Skirted  round  by  woods  umbrageous, 
Spend  thy  life  in  peace  and  love. 

Workhouse,  foundries,  railways,  prisons, 
Crowded  roads  and  busy  docks, — 

Workshops,  warehouses  and  chimneys,- 
Each  of  these  thy  presence  mocks  : 

Yet  all-civilising  Commerce ! 

Thee  I  mean  not  to  decry, — 
And,  and  as  surely,  not  thy  music, 

Ballad-singer  of  the  sky ! 

What  impels  thee  thus  to  flutter 
Over  fields  so  bare  and  brown, 

And  such  gladsome  notes,  to  utter 
Thus  close  to  the  noisy  town  ? 

It  may  be  that  thou  art  pouring 
These  sweet- warbled  trills  of  joy 

As  a  happy  hymn  of  welcome 
To  mv  little  new-born  bov. 

Is  it  vain  in  me  to  fancy 

Thou  dost  sing  for  me  or  mine  ? 
Xo  one  else  appears  to  listen 

To  that  soaring  song  of  thine. 
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None  would  seem  to  mark  thy  music  ; 

For,  upon  the  noisy  road, 
Loud  yon'  driver's  oaths  are  ringing, 

To  his  team  beneath  their  load. 

And  the  folks  in  yonder  carriage, — 
Which  is  raising  dust  in  clouds, 

Seem  no  more  to  mark  thy  singing 
Than  the  sailors'  in  those  shrouds. 

With  voluptuous  ease  reclining 
On  then-  softly-cushioned  seat, 

Whilst  the  sounds  of  vulgar  labour 
Blend,  their  startled  ears  to  greet, 

Their  proud  eyes  are  drooping  coldly, 
As  disdaining  all  the  throng  ; 

And  their  haughty  heads,  averted, 
Even  seem  to  scorn  thv  song. 
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Let  them  pass,  and  chink  their  purses  I 

Strange  that  wealth  makes  some  men  churls  ! 

Sweeter,  richer  is  thy  music, 
Dropping  like  a  shower  of  pearls. 

Loudly  swells  the  seamens'  chorus, 

Foundry- hammers  rattling  fall, 
Mingling  with  a  roar  of  voices, — 

Yet  I  hear  thee  over  all. 

Dost  thou  woo  the  pale  mechanic 

With  a  song  of  country  cheer, — 
Purer  air,  green  fields,  and  sunshine, — 

Is  it  this  which  brings  thee  here  ? 
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Blessings  on  tliee,  soaring  minstrel ! 

That  can  sing  o'er  such  a  spot ; 
Thou  dost  seem  to  teach  contentment 

Even  with  the  humblest  lot. 

Can  it  be  that  thou  art  singing 

Thus  near  man's  throng  haunt  t' assuage 
Some  forlorn  mate's  anguish,  pining 

Captive  in  a  cruel  cage. 

Or,  holds  yonder  frowning  prison 
One  soul  guiltless  of  the  wrong 

For  which  he  is  doomed  to  suffer, 
And  to  whom  thou  pour'st  that  song  ? 

Through  his  dark  cell's  grated  window, 

Or  above  the  lofty  wall, 
If  such  look  upon  thy  freedom 

Till  hot  tears  of  anguish  fall : 

Oh,  prolong  thy  blessed  music  ! — 
Tears  to  wounded  souls  can  bring 

Sweet  relief ; — of  resignation 
And  a  hopeful  future  sing. 

Some  repentant  thief  may  watch  thee, 

Thence,  upgazing  as  he  dies, 
Till  his  freed  soul  flutters  by  thee, 

On  its  journey  to  the  skies. 

Such  a  soul  may  now  be  blending, 
As  it  soars,  its  song  with  thine  : 

No  more  like  thee  earthward  tending, 
For  such  pinions  are  divine. 
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Now  metliinks  thou  art  some  holy 

Ministering  angel,  sent 
'Mongst  the  sick,  and  sad,  and  lowly, 

To  dispense  hope,  joy,  content. 

And  to  such  as  mark  thy  music 

In  this  busy  toiling  throng, 
Thou  dost  sing  whilst  poised  in  cloud-land, 

To  refresh  their  souls  with  song. 

Yet,  upon  his  broken  stone-heap 
Sits  a  faded  man,  whose  sight 

Swims  with  painful  recollection, 
As  he  views  thy  downward  flight. 

Fold  thy  pinions, — hasten  earthward, — 
Still  he  marks  thy  downward  way  ; — 

Cease  that  song,  and  sink  in  silence, 
To  thy  lowly  bed  of  clay ! 

March  8.  1853. 


WRITTEN   ON  A  MARBLE   BUST   OF   A  CHILD. 

"  Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?  " 

Winter's  Tale. 

Sculptor,  thine  art  hath  here  pourtrayed 

The  beauty  of  our  boy, 
Snatched  from  us  after  one  decade 

Of  love  and  hope  and  joy  : 
This  marble  as  his  brow  is  fair  : 

But  the  azure  of  his  eyes 
And  sheen  of  his  light  golden  hah, — 

Seek  for  them  in  the  skies  ! 
Our  lovely  flower,  that  was  but  given 
To  bud  on  earth,  now  bboms  in  heaven. 
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We  tended  him,  our  lovely  flower, 
With  joy  and  hope  and  pride  ; 

But,  culled  to  grace  a  heavenly  bower,- 
Too  soon  to  us  denied, — 

As  a  spring-bloom  ere  noon-day's  hour 
Is  blighted,  so  he  died. 


THE   BRITISH   VOLUNTEERS. 

A    PATRIOTIC    SONG. 

'•  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

"  Our  countrymen 

Are  men  more  ordered  than  when  Julius  Ctesar 

Smiled  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 

Worthy  his  frowning  at.     Their  discipline 

(Now  mingled  with  their  courage)  will  make  known 

To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 

As  mend  upon  the  world." 

Cymbeline. 

AIR—"  BRITISH  GRENADIERS." 

Old  England's  ancient  splendour 

Unsullied  shines  to-day 
Through  every  brave  defender 

In  forum  and  in  fray  ; 
Desiring  peace  with  all  the  world, 

Yet  quite  exempt  from  fears, 
We  henceforth  are  prepared  for  war, 

With  our  British  Volunteers. 

AIR— "HEARTS   OF   OAK.'' 

England's  might  is  increased  on  the  sea  as  on  land, 
For  our  stout  iron-clads  are  efficiently  manned  ; 
We'll  endure  no  encroachments,  since  none  we  assail, 
But  our  banner  shall  flutter  as  free  as  the  gale. 
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Iron-clad  are  our  ships,  true  as  steel  are  our  men, — 
We  always  are  ready :  steady,  boys,  steady  ! 
If  we  fight,  we  shall  conquer  again  and  again. 

AIR— "BRITISH   GRENADIERS." 

Our  troops  in  every  climate 

Have  braved  the  deadly  fight, 
And  ever  fought  to  conquer 

For  Freedom  and  the  Right ; 
To  emulate  their  gallant  deeds, 

Another  force  appears  : 
A  force  most  grand  throughout  the  land,- — ■ 

Of  British  Volunteers. 

AIR— "HEARTS  OF   OAK." 

Despots  quail  on  their  thrones  when  our  fleets  sweep  the  sea, 
Bringing  hope  to  the  Nations,  to  bid  them  be  free  ; 
England,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  sits  enthroned  on  the  wave, 
Unshaken  her  empire,  upheld  by  the  brave. 
Iron-clad  are  our  ships,  true  as  steel  are  our  men  : 
We  always  are  ready  ;  steady,  boys,  steady  ! 
If  we  fight  we  shall  conquer  again  and  again. 

AIR—"  BRITISH  GRENADIERS." 

Our  Queen,  our  Homes,  our  Altars, 

We'll  guard  them  evermore  ; 
And  cherish  those  proud  glories 

Our  fathers  won  of  yore. 
For  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

We'll  give  three  ringing  cheers, 
And  the  same  will  start  from  every  heart, 

For  the  British  Volunteers. 
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LOST  AT  SEA. 

Where  are  those  friends,  ye  ask,  who,  when  June  flowers 
Bloomed  in  their  loveliness,  were  guests  of  ours, 
Crowning  the  swift-winged  time  with  added  glee  ? — 
And  that  young  dark-haired  beauty,  where  is  she  ? 
They  all,  when  sailing  hence,  were  lost  at  sea. 

Young,  full  of  life  and  hope,  they  sailed  away, 
Waving  their  cheerful  farewells  from  the  bay. 
How  vividly  it  all  comes  back  !     I  see 
Each  genial  face  ;  recall  the  song  and  glee 
That  in  the  tranced  twilight  often  we 
Drank  in  delighted  ;  and  your  converse,  free, 
Grave,  wit-gemmed,  scholarly,  ye  gifted  three  !— 
Our  dances  'neath  the  flowering  chesnut  tree  ; — 
All  treasured,  yet  all  lost ;  0,  hard  decree  ! 
My  heart  will  ever  henceforth  anchored  be 
By  this  dark  tress,  to  a  heart  dear  to  me, 
Deep  in  the  cruel  and  remorseless  sea. 


CHURCH  BELLS. 

Ring  merrily  out,  ye  beautiful  bells, 

Ring  jubilant  and  high, 
Hurl  your  majestic  harmonies 

Abroad  into  the  sky  ; 
In  your  glorious  might  of  melody, 

Fling  volumes  vast  of  sound  ; 
Make  the  air  to  spin,  till  the  rain-drops  thin 

Dance  upward  from  the  ground  ! 
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Forth  from  the  tower  where  ye  swing 

Juts  many  a  hideous  form, — 
Gargoyles  of  grotesque  ugliness  ; 

Into  the  night  and  stomi 
Did  there  ever  rush  from  the  holy  place, 

At  the  blessed  bells'  sweet  sound, 
Such  a  goblin  rout,  with  a  yell  and  a  shout, 

To  fly  to  their  farthest  bound  ? 

They're  winged,  and  scaled,  and  dragon-tailed, 

And  one  has  a  fish's  jowl ; 
A  satyr  is  there,  darting  out  in  despair, 

And  the  Devil — beneath  a  cowl. 
'Twas  a  creed  in  the  old  hob-goblin  times, 

How  your  sound  caused  such  dismay : 
If  ye  never  dispersed  things  so  accurst, 

There  are  some  ye  may  banish  to-day. 

I  mean  not  to  ann  your  chimes  with  a  charm 

That  my  reason  would  despise, — 
How  ye  scatter  dire  hosts  of  sheeted  ghosts, 

And  Death  with  despairing  eyes  ; 
But,  in  this  present  year  of  Our  Lord, — 

Proud  Civilization's  boast, — 
There  are  evils  and  horrors  more  abhorred 

And  dreadful  than  any  ghost. 

Falsehood  and  Fraud  I  see  swagger  abroad, 

Cringed  to  by  the  abject  town, 
Where  blasphemous  speech  and  ribaldy,  each, 

Revel,  fit  to  call  vengeance  down  : 
Whilst  the  honest  poor  may,  despised,  endure 

Temptations  and  distress, 
Hypocritical  cheats  go  double  gilt — 

For  double  guiltiness ! 
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Immodesty  flaunts  through  our  public  haunts, 

With  serpent-like,  tempting  eyes  : 
0,  the  soil  of  the  tomb  doth  nurture  her  bloom  !— 

'Tis  the  Devil's  most  dangerous  guise. 
Such  are  horrible  loathsome  worms  of  the  grave, 

Though  winged  like  butterflies  : 
'Tis  a  brazen  serpent  that  spreads  the  plague  : 

Who  looks  on  it,  falls  and  dies. 

I  hear  all  this  in  the  sound  of  the  bells  ; 
I  have  seen  it  for  many  a  year, 

And  the  social  sore  grows  worse  than  of  yore  ; 
'Tis  a  thing  to  abhor  and  fear. 

Youth  is  impelled  by  it  into  crime, 
And  there  peal  forth  funeral  knells — 

Oft  this  withering  blight  doth  quench  Life's  light- 
Instead  of  marriage  bells. 

Poverty,  wretchedness,  filth,  and  crime 

On  "  the  many"  sorely  press  : 
Then*  parents  are  mere-clay- Ignorance, 

And  blear-eyed  Drunkenness ; 
Our  streets  with  imprecations  ring, 

And  vileness  of  every  kind  ; 
There   Lewdness  doth  scrawl  upon  every  wall, 

Till  one  almost  envies  the  blind. 

The  very  poor  swarm  in  loathsome  dens, 

Like  vermin  ;  such  are  the  homes 
Of  thousands  of  children  !     Each  such  place 

A  Lazar-house  becomes, 
Moral-pollution  issues  thence, 

And  poison  to  heaven's  breath  ; 
80  the  costly  chain  of  crime  is  forged. 

And  scattered  the  seeds  of  death  '. 
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There  are  selfish  hearts,  stone-hard  and  cold, 

That  are  much  to  blame  in  this : 
One  curse  and  crime,  that  afflicts  our  time 

Is  grasping  avarice  ; 
Where  profits  accrue,  and  largely,  too, 

And  labour  is  paid  most  ill. 
Colossus  will  pare  the  pigmy  down, 

And  trample  upon  him  still. 

Extortion  and  cruelty  thrive  ;  all  this 

Is  in  Christian  England,  too  ! 
Put  your  mite  in  the  Missionary  Box, 

And  secretly  say,  with  the  Jew, 
In  a  parody  on  the  Mahommedan's  creed, 

But  with  spirit  a  long  way  off  it — 
Dere  ish  no  God  but  de  Monish,  ma  tear  ; 

And  Shent-per-shent  ish  hish  profit. 

Falsehood  and  insincerity  grow 

Till  the  land  is  filled  with  guile  ; 
And  a  prevalent  sin  that  we  wallow  in 

Is  selfishness  ;  0,  'tis  vile  ! 
These  ever  pollute  the  Temple  of  Life, 

And  therein  prey  and  prowl : 
These  are  the  monsters  with  fangs  and  claws, - 

The  devils  that  wear  the  cowl ! 

These  are  the  goblins,  ye  glorious  bells  ! 

Could  ye  banish  these  cursed  things, 
Ye  would  earn  the  title  of  blessed,  and  bless 

The  air  that  lends  ye  wings. 
I  hear  your  sweet  notes  fitfully  fall, 

And  then  a  melodious  burst, — 
As  the  sunny  rain  in  the  summer  time 

Descends  on  the  leaves  athirst. 
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And  my  soul  is  refreshed,  like  each  moistened  spray, 

As  your  melody  patters  down  ; 
And  the  soil  of  the  world  seems  washed  away, 

And  the  dust  of  the  chaffering  town. 
Ye  are  grateful  to  slaves  of  Commerce  and  Trade, 

In  thousands,  as  to  me  ; 
King  till  their  weary  hearts  are  made 

Glad  with  your  melody  ! 

Enter  the  gloom  of  the  sick  man's  room, — 

Where  sorrowing  children  stand, — 
With  a  cheerful  chime  of  a  happier  time, 

Or  one  of  a  better  land  ! 
Ring  till  the  babes  in  the  filthy  lane 

Pause  in  their  squalid  mirth  : 
On  their  mental  night  fling  a  dawning  light 

Of  something  above  the  earth. 

Soften  the  hearts  of  the  hard  and  stern, 

And  drive  their  demons  forth  ; 
Scatter  your  spells,  ye  blessed  bells, 

Abroad  on  the  sinful  earth  ; 
Float  to  the  sailor  on  waves  of  air, 

Like  news  from  home,  at  sea  ; 
To  the  frail  one  chime  till  she  thinks  of  the  time 

When  she  prayed  at  her  mother's  knee  ! 

I  love  ye  well  when  ye  ring  to  tell 

Of  mighty  foes  withstood  ; — 
Less  at  the  time  when  ye  proudly  chime 

For  conquest  gained  by  blood  ; 
Now,  when  o'er  treason  long  since  dead, 

Ye  ring  exulting  knells, 
I  love  ye  alone  for  your  "  Ding,  dong,  borne  !" 

Melodious  old  church  bells  ! 


November  5,  1863. 
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DAWN. 

Dawn  up  the  eastern  sky  had  rippling  run, 
And  the  pale  stars  were  swooning,  one  hy  one, 
Into  the  glory  of  the  coming  sun. 

Our  valley  yet  was  dark  :  the  tall  steep  hill 

Close  by,  stood  gloomy,  grand ;  above  it,  still 

The  blue  paled, — primrose  grew, — then,  daffodil  ;— 

Then  like  a  tulip  streaked :  there  seemed  to  fly 
Purple  and  crimson  streamers  in  the  sky, 
Proclaiming  that  the  King  of  Day  was  nigh. 

That  sky  was  like  the  season ; — 'twas  the  prime 
Of  primroses  and  violets  ;  sweet  time  ! — 
Spring,  evermore  extolled  in  poets'  rhyme. 

Then  on  the  Beacon  Hill  I  could  discern 
A  glowing  red  :  the  pines  appeared  to  burn  ; 
Up-starting  beams  our  low  vale  seemed  to  spurn. 

So  some  men  rise,  with  smiles  that  woo  and  wait 
On  those  whose  greatness  they  would  emulate  : 
So  overlooking  all  of  low  estate. 

Standing  in  shadow  thus,  the  thought  arose — 
This  dark  hill's  other  side  in  sunshine  glows  ; 
So  frowns  the  world  on  these,  and  smiles  on  those ! 

The  dew, — Night's  mournful  tears, — lay  on  the  ground  ; 
The  westward  mountains  slept  in  gloom  profound  ; 
And  the  Dee  seaward  ebbed,  without  a  sound. 
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Not  even  Envy's  self  could  more  have  done 
Than  did  our  mount, — a  seeming  sullen  one, — 
Standing  between  his  neighbours  and  the  sun. 

Anon  the  distant  hills  were  bathed  in  light : 
Gold,  azure,  purple,  robed  each  barren  height, 
Whilst  we  were  in  a  gloom,  almost  of  night. 

I  thought — some  charity  beams  thus  afar 
On  distant  objects,  heedless  that  there  are 
Deserving  ones,  whom  nearness  doth  debar  ! 

Dawn  came  :  I  saw  the  river's  empty  bed ; 
To  embrace  its  parent  sea  it  thence  had  sped  ; 
Night  o'er  the  westward  mountains  weeping  fled, 

From  close  beside  my  feet  a  lark  up- sprang, — 
Made  for  the  day,  and  as  he  soared  he  sang, 
Till  all  the  hill- side  with  his  music  rang. 
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Then  suddenly,  he  reached  the  gates  of  Morn, 

And  radiant  became, — late  so  forlorn ! 

He  seemed  a  blessed  soul  from  earth  upborne. 

And  so  I  lost  him.     Whilst  the  valley  lay    . 

Darkling,  he  mounted  into  brighter  day  ; 

Like  many  friends  whom  death  hath  snatched  away. 

So  Hope  hath  sung,  until  my  heart  did  thrill : 
Dream-like  it  passed  ;  so  lours  Life's  rugged  hill ; 
And  in  the  Vale  of  Tears  I  linger  still. 

OJG©- 
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THE    UNKNOWN    POET. 


(Translated  from  the  French.) 


Victor  Hugo  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  living  in  the  Palais  Royale,  when,  one 
day,  a  young  man  of  unpretending  exterior  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  poet, 
handing  to  the  gorgeously-attired  footman  a  slip  of  paper,  on  -which  was  written, 


itxxt     JHtjjflnt. 


The  footman,  as  requested,  carried  the  name  to  his  master;  but  presently  returned, 
saying,  M.  Victor  Hugo  knew  no  such  person,  and  declined  to  receive  him.  The  young 
man  took  from  the  hand  of  the  servant  the  returned  paper  on  which  his  name  was 
inscribed,  and  wrote  upon  its  back  the  following: — 


"  Si  tu  voyais  une  anemone," 
Languissante  et  pres  de  mourir,    ? 
Te  demander  comme  une  aurndne 
Une  goutte  d'eau  pour  fleurir  ; 

Si  tu  voyais  une  hirondelle, 
Un  jour  d'hiver  te  supplier, 
A  ta  vitre  battre  de  l'aile, 
Demander  place  a  ton  foyer  ; 

Lahirondelle  aurait  sa  retraite, 

L'anemone  sa  goutte  d'eau. 

Pour  toi,  que  ne  suis-je  0  poete 

On  l'humble  fleur,  ou  l'humble  oiseau"  ! 

Should  a  forlorn  anemone 

Appear  to  breathe  a  languid  sigh, 

Asking  of  thee  in  charity  , 

A  drop  of  water,  or  'twould  die  : 
Q  ' 
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Shouldst  thou  upon  some  wintry  day 

A  poor  unheeded  swallow  mark 
With  storm-tired  wings  droop  on  its  way, 

As  drifts  a  tempest-driven  barque  ; 

'Twere  welcomed  to  thy  sheltered  bower  ; 

The  anemone  would  moistened  be, 
0,  Poet,  as  that  drooping  flower, 

Or  unprized  bird,  am  I  to  thee  ! 

Handing  the  paper  again  to  the  servant,  the  young  man  turned  sadly  away.  The  door 
was  closed,  and  the  footman,  somewhat  amused,  conveyed  the  writing  to  his  master,  who, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  verses,  exclaimed,  "  By  Apollo  I  this  is  a  true  poet.  Call  him 
back."  The  astonished  servant  hastened  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  seen  the  young 
man  walk ;  overtook,  and  induced  him  to  return.  Victor  Hugo  conversed  with  him  ; 
treated  him  with  delicate  consideration ;  encouraged  him  and  they  were  friends 
thenceforward. 

In  two  years  following  this  occurrence,  the  name  of  Pierre  Dupont  was  on  every  lip. 
He  was  a  new  star  in  the  firmament. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  was  seated  in  his  study  one  day,  when  the  servant  announced  M.  Pierre 
Dupont,  whose  works  he  carried.  They  were  elegantly  bound,  and  dedicated  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Victor  Hugo  ;  and  on  a  richly-ornamented  visiting  card,  in  characters 
of  gold,  were  traced  the  following  lines,  which  are  as  a  completion  to  the  former : — 

"  Sous  ton  regard  douce,  arrosee, 
Depuis  1' anemone  a  fleuri  ; 
L'hirondelle  a  vue  ta  croisee 
Ouvrir  a  son  aile  abri ; 

Ton  foyer  est  plein  d'etincelles 
Ta  vitre  pleine  de  lueurs  ; 
L'hirondelle  y  chauffe  ses  ailes, 
L' anemone  y  dore  sa  fleurs. 

En  echange  de  cette  aumone, 
Recois,  a  chaque  renouveau, 
Toutes  les  fleurs  de  l'anemone 
Toutes  les  chansons  de  l'oiseau  !" 
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Thy  chamber  lattice  ope'd,  and  there 
The  bird  now  rests  his  weary  wing  ; 

The  flower,  beneath  thy  tender  care 
Is  radiant  and  flourishing. 

Round  thy  warm  hearth  joys  ever  throng  ; 

Thy  windows  woo  all  sunny  hours  ; 
There  doth  the  bird  essay  a  song  ; 

The  anemone  there  gilds  its  flowers. 

Thus,  ever  with  returning  spring, 

In  grateful  offering  to  thee, 
The  swallow  his  best  song  shall  bring, — 

Its  blossoms,  the  anemone. 


£#>- 


n   Memo  riant. 


LAMENTATION    IS   THE   RIGHT   OF   THE   DEAD." 


'I'LL   UTTER    WHAT   MY   SORROW   GIVES   ME   LEAVE. 


Obit.  March  20,  1855. 
"Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument." 

The  words  of  Sorrow  are  but  few, 

And  mine  shall  be  subdued  and  brief. 

Unheard  amid  the  sacred  calm 

Where  Silence  ministers  to  Grief : 

A  tribute  to  the  lost :  a  prayer 

For  sorrowing  hearts'  relief. 

I  sit  among  the  tombs,  and  think 

On  Death,  of  terrors  king  and  chief. 

Who  late  into  our  circle  crept, 

And,  like  a  cruel,  envious  thief, 

Bore  hence  the  friend,  from  whose  dead  hand 

I  took  this  withered  leaf : — 

Another  to  a  heavy  sheaf, — 

Of  Life's  sad  harvest,  part ; 

Ah,  needless  gleaning  !     Running  o'er 

Is  Sorrow's  garner  house,  my  heart ; 

Where  the  reaper,  Time,  adds  to  the  store 

Of  mournful  memories,  evermore, 
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Alas  !   I  never  knew  till  now  " 
How  priceless  dear  a  friend  could  be  ; 
Till  Death  had  stilled  thy  pallid  brow 
I  knew  not  how  I  reverenced  thee ; 
And  yet  'twas  much  ;  but  love  became 
A  duty  which  thy  deeds  might  claim. 
The  heart  that  prompts  this  tardy  meed, 
Its  love  to  thee  did  ne'er  neglect, 
Though  now  far  greater  it  appears, 
As  outward  things  do,  seen  through  tears. 
All  men  did  honour  and  respect 
Thy  name  and  nature  ;   and  a  host 
Were  proud  to  call  thee  friend ;  indeed, 
It  was  a  thing  with  pride  to  boast ; 
And  those  who  knew  thee  best,  were  they 
Who  ever  loved  thee  most. 

From  honourable  rectitude 
Thy  noble  nature  never  swerved  ; 
Nor  aid  nor  counsel  did  withhold, 
Wherever  sought  for,  or  deserved. 
The  paths  of  Folly  knew  thee  not ; 
No  lure  could  tempt  thy  feet  to  roam  ; 
Thy  hours  were  consecrated,  all, 
To  Duty,  and  the  joys  of  Home. 

Amidst  the  crowds  who  daily  pant 
Through  life,  oppressed  with  pain  and  want,- 
By  wretches  weary  of  life's  breath, 
With  eyes  averted,  paces  Death  ; 
But  marking  thee  thy  circle  bless 
With  all  of  this  world's  happiness, 
He  pausing,  strove  to  make  it  less  ; 
And  thon  didst  perish  in  thy  prime, 
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Like  blooms,  that  hi  the  summer-time 
Breathe  their  last  sweetness  'mongst  the  grass, 
When  the  reaper's  keen-edged  scythe  doth  pass. 

That  thy  strong  ties  so  soon  should  part, 

Unlike  reality  doth  seem  ; 

The  thought  lies  on  my  aching  heart 

Like  an  oppressive  dream. 

'Twas  none  :  I  saw  thee  tranquil  lie 

In  sleep,  with  blossoms  round  thee  laid  ; 

But  the  bright  blooms  of  memory, 

Unlike  those  flowers,  never  fade. 

A  tideless  sea,  my  love  to  thee 

Nor  less,  nor  more  shall  ever  prove  ; 

The  thought  can  never  cease  to  be 

Of  attributes  that  gained  thee  love. 


&- 


Oh,  it  were  happiness  to  think, 

"When  trembling  on  the  grave's  dark  brink, 

That  men  would,  as  they  do  of  thee, 

Revere  and  love  my  memory  ! 

Death  scarce  could  make  my  spirit  shrink, 

Knowing  such  love  would  follow  me. 


*e 


Time,  who  so  often  beautifies 

The  dead,  can  add  no  cliarni  to  thee  : 

Such  as  we  knew  thee  in  thy  life 

Thy  memory  shall  be  ; 

No  flowers  pious  love  might  cull, 

Could  render  thee  more  beautiful. 

The  snow  that  fell  into  thy  grave 

Was  not  more  spotless  than  thy  name  ; 

A  prouder  tribute  for  the  heart 

To  cherish,  than  the  voice  of  Fame. 

Of  all  the  many,  not  one  heart 

K 
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That  sorrowing  o'er  thy  grave  did  bend, 
But  felt  how  bitter  was  the  smart 
Of  parting  from  so  dear  a  friend. 
Farewell !     I  were  but  little  sad 
If  I  could  all  my  sorrow  tell, — 
Forth  from  my  heart  shall  ne'er  depart 
Thy  memory,  though  I  say — Farewell ! 
My  love  is  not  a  summer- flower, 
To  bloom  and  perish  in  an  hour. 


I.  f .  m. 

Obit.  18th  Kay,  1853,  Etat  8  Months. 

"  Death  liea  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field." 

Thou  loved,  lost  little  one  ! 

We  needs  must  weep  for  thee, 
Though  thou  may'st  look  upon  our  world, 
From  where  thy  wings  are  new  unfurled, 

And  watch  us  pityingly. 

But  yet,  thou  blessed  babe  ! 

Why  should  we  mourn  thee  thus  '? 
If  in  thy  bright  eternal  home 
Regret  or  grief  could  ever  come, 

Then  thou  might' st  weep  for  us. 

For  thou  hast  left  a  world 

With  sin  and  sorrow  rife  ! 
A  world  where  callous  hearts  abound  ; 
Where  cares  and  suffering  abound  ; — 

And  agonizing  strife  ; 
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Whilst  we  must  yet  endure 

The  buffetings  of  Fate  ; 
Thus  mourning  by  the  greedy  tomb, 
As  loss  on  loss  makes  life  become 

More  sad  and  desolate. 

'Tis  hard  to  lose  a  babe 

So  fond  and  sweet  as  thee  ! 
Thy  innocent  intelligence 
I  never  looked  on,  but  a  sense 

Of  sorrow  fell  on  me. 

There  was  a  holy  light 

And  meekness  in  thine  eyes  : — 
A  meaning  words  can  not  express  :— 
Their  deep  and  tender  holiness 

Seemed  destined  for  the  skies. 

And  soon  the  Saviour  smiled 
Upon  thee  from  His  throne  ; — 

Lulling  thy  little  soul  to  rest, 

He  weaned  thee  from  thy  mother's  breast, 
And  caught  thee  to  His  own. 

And  now  around  thy  grave 

Fair  blooms  will  ever  spring  ; — 

In  loveliness  and  purity 

Thy  very  emblems  ;  and,  like  thee. 
So  early  withering ! 

All  the  sweet  summer  long 

Will  wild-birds'  music  rise 
From  the  green  branches  of  those  trees  ;— 
Sweet,  sadly-plaintive  lullabies, 

Up-mounting  to  the  skies. 
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Those  far  off',  bright  blue  skies 
To  which  thy  soul  hath  flown ; — 

Where  thou  dost  sing,  rejoicing  now, 

With  dazzling  glory  on  thy  brow, 
Before  the  Almighty's  throne. 

When  Summer  days  have  passed, 

Brown  Autumn  then  will  fling 
A  robe  of  leaves  upon  thy  bed  ; 
And  Winter, — when  the  Autumn's  fled, — 

Her  snowy  covering. 

And  ever  when  'tis  day, 

The  sun  above  thy  breast 
Will  pour  his  cheering  beams  upon 
Thy  resting  place  ; — when  day  is  gone 

The  stars  will  watch  thy  rest. 

The  falling  of  a  shower : — 

The  leaves  that  ever  keep 
A  rustling  music, — for  thy  sake 
Will  lull  to  whispers,  lest  they  break 

Thy  calm  and  solemn  sleep, 

But,  ah  !   'tis  too  profound. 

Yet  must  we  not  repine. 
When  the  last  trumpet-blast  shall  sound 
Thou'lt  wake  ; — and  would  I  could  bo  found 

With  pure  a  soul  as  thine ! 

No  more  dost  thou  require 

Thy  parents'  anxious  love  ; — 
But  it  may  be  that  thou  from  hence 
Canst  shed  a  healthful  influence 

Upon  them  from  above. 
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If  so,  oh,  soon  relieve 

Thy  Mother's  silent  grief! 
Let  the  full  founts  of  sorrow  rise 
Until  they  overflow  her  eyes, 

And  give  her  soul  relief. 

Whisper  within  her  heart 
"  'Twas  wise  and  merciful, 
The  pang  that  set  thy  spirit  free  :" 
God's  ways  are  wrapt  in  mystery  : — 
They  are  inscrutable. 

Thou  blessed  little  one  ! 

Let  not  her  bosom  be 
Consumed  by  grief ;— Oh  1  tell  her  this 
Thou'lt  wait  to  welcome  her  to  Bliss, 

And  all  who  cared  for  thee. 


I- 


I). 


Obit.  May  7,  1848,  Etat  62. 

"  Patience  and  Sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest." 

Oh,  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dear  one  departed ! 

Her  mem'ry  shall  ne'er  from  our  hearts  pass  away  : 
Never  lived  there  a  creature  more  true  and  kind-hearted, 

More  constant  and  faithful  than  she  in  her  day. 
She  bore  wrong  with  patience,  and  drank  deep  of  sorrow  : 

Though  bitter  the  draught,  yet  she  never  repined, 
For  comfort  and  hope  from  above  she  could  borrow ; 

In  joy  she  was  humble,  in  sickness  resigned. 
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Then  why  should  we  mourn  that  her  spirit  was  taken  ! — 
Oh,  cease  vain  regret,  dry  those  Borrowing  eyes  ! 

By  trouble  no  more  shall  her  true  heart  be  shaken ; 
If  virtue  finds  heaven,  she's  now  in  the  skies. 

How  soon  do  the  hopes  that  we  build  on  earth  scatter  ! 

Like  mists  of  the  morning,  they  quickly  depart. 
Love's  chain  may  be  strong,  yet  its  strongest  links  shatter, 

And  oh,  what  a  wound  do  they  make  in  the  heart ! 
Though  dreary  her  life,  it  was  not  without  gladness  : 

Bright  sunbeams  of  joy  pierced  the  dark  clouds  of  woe  : 
Her  daughters'  devotion  dispelled  half  her  sadness, 

And  made  for  her  almost  a  heaven  below. 
Peace,  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dear  one  departed  ! 

Her  mem'ry  shall  ne'er  from  our  hearts  pass  away. 
Never  lived  there  a  creature  more  kind  and  true-hearted  ; 

More  constant  and  faithful  than  she  in  her  day. 


%.  W-  lit. 

Obit.  January  10,  1857,  Etat  10  Months ; 

AND 


Obit  January  21,  1857,  Etat  2  Years  and  6  Months. 

"  Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty,  kissed  each  other." 

Tis  hard  to  lose  those  cherished  things 
The  heart  loves  to  its  very  core. 

But  blessed  memory  restores 
Forms  we  can  clasp  no  more. 
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That  noble  boy,  whose  lofty  brow 

And  fair  round  limbs  seemed  to  presage 

For  him  a  lusty  manhood, 
And  a  hale  and  hearty  age, 

Hath  left  awhile  the  loving  hearts 
Of  which  he  was  the  hope  and  pride, 

And  with  his  baby  sister,  now, 
He  slumbers  side  bv  side. 

They  are  not  dead,  they  do  but  sleep, 
Blest  to  escape  this  hard  world's  strife  ! 

They  have  resigned  Mortality, 
And  quickened  into  Life. 

Sure  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  great  love 
Guardeth  His  flock  from  every  snare, 

Hath  in  compassion  looked  upon, 
And  made  these  lambs  His  care  ! 

"  Weep  not !"  exclaimed  our  blessed  Lord, 
As,  mourning  o'er  her  dead  son's  bier, 
A  widow  issued  from  the  gate, 
The  Saviour  drawing  near. 


*& 


Young  mother,  I  commend  to  thee 

Those  words  pronounced  by  lips  Divine 

He  who  raised  up  that  widow's  son 
Hath  surely  raised  up  thine. 

Weep  not,  young  father,  for  thy  loss  ! 

But  let  true  faith  this  joy  afford — 
That  thy  lost  little  ones  now  share 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  : — 
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He  whom  the  Jewish  Rabbi  sought, 
Entreating  Him  to  save  his  child,      • 

Who  rose  up,  hearing  "  Maid,  arise  1" 
In  accents  heavenly  mild. 

Weep  not,  young  sister,  do  not  weep  ! 

But  be  thou  oft,  like  Mary,  led 
To  Jesus'  feet,  when  he  had  raised 

Her  brother  from  the  dead ; 

And  constant  grow  thy  faith,  and  strong, 
That  He  who  to  that  grave-side  drew, 

And  called  the  dead  from  out  the  tomb, 
Hath  raised  thy  brother,  too. 

Weep  not !     No  unavailing  tears ! 

These  trials  are  in  mercy  given, 
Such  are  the  steps  that  Sorrow  rears, 

To  lead  us  up  to  heaven. 


w,. 


Obit.  August  26,  1852. 

"  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 
His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth." 

Oh,  dearly  loved  and  early  lost, 

The  gentle  soul  we  mourn  for  now  ! 

Too  soon  for  us  Death's  cold  hand  cross'd, 
And  chill'd  thy  heart  and  brow  ; 
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But  not  for  thee  ; — amongst  the  Blest 
We  doubt  not  now  thy  songs  ascend  ; 

Yes,  thou  hast  gained  eternal  rest, — 
And  we  have  lost  a  friend. 

This  cheering  thought  affords  relief, — 
Less  mournful  makes  the  task  for  me 

To  pen  these  simple  hues  of  grief 
In  Memory  of  thee. 

My  heart,  unequal  to  unfold 
Thy  many  virtues,  yet  essays 

To  give  what  I  can  not  withhold, — 
Some  tribute  of  my  praise. 

Thou  wert  a  good  obedient  son, — 
A  loving  brother, — and  a  true 

And  trusty  friend, — excelled  by  none, 
And  equalled  but  by  few. 

Kind, — gentle, — diligent, — sincere  : — 
We  cannot  all  thy  virtues  scan : — 

Thy  noble  character  is  here, — 
A  Worthy  Honest  Man  ! 

Thy  deep  affliction  was  a  grief 

To  all  who  knew  and  called  thee  Friend 
Death  only  came  to  give  relief, 

Thy  sufferings  to  end. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  well  die  young, 
And  thy  good  race  was  early  run  ! 

Although  our  hearts  with  grief  are  wrung, 
Oh,  God,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 
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This  comfort  with  our  sorrow  blends, 

That  ho  who  to  the  grave  has  gone 
So  young,  made  many,  many  friends, 

But  enemies not  one. 

Sure  'twould  impart  a  gleam  of  joy, 

When  Death's  approach  our  eyes  shall  dim, 

And  half  its  bitterness  destroy, 
To  know  that,  as  of  him, 

Friends  would  in  sorrow  echo  this, — 

Yet  smile  through  tears  that  dimmed  each  eye,- 
There's  none  whom  I  so  much  should  miss, — 

Not  one  so  fit  to  die ! 

Oh,  early  lost,  and  much  revered  ! 

How  many  sorrow  for  thee  now  ! 
Soon, — but  not  too  soon,  Death  appeared,— 

God  willed  it,  wTe  must  bow. 


\ 
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Obit.  June  29,  1852,  Etat  16  Months. 

"  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  ; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say." 

We  entertained  an  Angel  guest, 

A  visitant  divine  : — 
Who  shed  a  holy  loving  light 

Across  our  path  to  shine  ; 
And  our  heart-strings  clasped  it  round,  as  cling 

Young  tendrils  of  the  vino. 
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An  Angel-guest  who  wore  the  smile 

Of  Cherubim, — so  bright, 
You  fancied,  looking  in  his  eyes, — 

Deep  as  the  heavens  at  night, — 
They  were  twin  clew- bathed  violets 

That  basked  in  sunny  light, 

And  as  the  fleecy  mists  are  wreathed, 
Which  Morning's  rays  uphold  ; 

Above  a  fair  and  lofty  brow 
His  graceful  tresses  rolled. 

Like  clouds  that  crown  a  snowy  hill, 
By  sunbeams  tinged  with  gold. 

Yet  his  pure  soul  not  long  might  know 

A  world  of  sin  and  blame  : 
Like  fire  which  fell  from  Heaven,  it  seemed, 

And  pure  as  was  that  flame  ; 
But  soon  upsoaring,  sought  the  skies. 

Unsullied  as  it  came. 

The  stars  of  heaven  turn  pale,  and  fade, 

As  Morning  conquers  Night, 
Eclipsed  in  glory  ; — so  his  eyes 

Grew  dimmer  to  our  sight, 
But  opened  to  eternal  day 

With  new,  unfading  light. 

The  grave  could  claim  no  victory. 

So  happily  he  smiled  ! 
Death  could  not  boast  a  sting  for  thee, 

Though  he  thy  breath  beguiled  : 
Thou  seem'dst  an  Angel  watching 

By  the  Sephulcre — sweet  child  ! 
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There  is  a  mournful  tear-dewed  path 

Our  footsteps  oft  have  trod, 
Within  the  City  of  the  Dead, 

Beside  thy  funeral  sod  ; 
And  though  we  know  thou  sleep'  st  below, 

Thy  spirit  is  with  God. 

As  by  my  foot  I  see  u  flower 

That  in  its  beauty  dies, 
Whence  fragrance,  like  the  breath  of  Praise 

Continues  still  to  rise  ; 
So  did'st  thou  leave  that  narrow  house, 

For  Mansions  in  the  Skies. 


Obit.  March  21,  1856,  Etat  25. 


"  God  and  yourselves 
Had  part  in  this  fair  rnaid  ;  now  God  hath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death 
But  God  keeps  His  part  in  eternal  life." 


This  is  a  dark  and  trying  hour, 

But  it  will  pass  away, 
And  I  shall  soon  see  light,  where  all 

Is  everlasting  day ! 

So  spoke  a  Christian  maiden,  dying, 
On  Jesus'  saving  power  relying  ; 
The  agonies  that  wrung  her  frame 
Seemed  but  to  fan  Religion's  flame  ; 
Yet  had  she  ne'er  denied  her  Lord. 
But  lived  according  to  His  word. 
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Mourn  not  that  she,  so  young,  should  leave 

This  cold  hard  world  of  ours, 
For  she  hath  reached  the  better  land, 

Where  evil  never  lours, 
And  with  the  Blessed  doth  rejoice 

In  Heaven's  eternal  bowers. 


K.  C. 


Obit.  August  14,  1856,  Etat  32. 


"  Behind  him  he  leaves  tears.' 


'lis  three  years  since  my  brother  died, 
Three  changeful  years,  this  very  day  ; 
And  though  I  know  time  yields  relief 
In  weakening  the  strongest  grief, 
Scarce  aught  of  this  hath  passed  away. 

I  have  approached  the  theme  with  dread, 
Yet  needs  must  give  it  words,  although, — 
As  when  the  Prophet  smote  the  rock, 
There  gushed  forth  water  at  the  shock, — 
It  may  occasion  tears  to  flow. 

It  seemed  unreal  that  we  two, 
Who  loved  each  other  so,  should  part. 
0,  grief  can  never  know  an  end, 
For  him,  one  thought  of  whom  doth  send 
Sobs  shuddering  upward  from  my  heart. 
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Yet  Memory,  whose  backward  glance 
Recalls  this  soul-consuming  grief, 
Is  laden  not  alone  with  pain, 
But  wakes  up  from  the  past  again, 
Blest  consolation  and  relief. 

It  whispers  in  my  lightened  heart — 
Some  mourners'  anguish  is  not  mine. 
Saying — My  page  acquits  of  aught 
Like  bitter  word  or  angry  thought 
Between  ye,  on  his  part  or  thine. 

I  search  my  heart  and  find  it  so  : 
Unselfish  thought  and  kindly  speech, — 
Bear  witness  Heaven,  that  this  is  true,- 
With  roses  seemed  our  path  to  strew, 
And  made  us  dearer  each  to  each. 

I  look  down  that  long  vista  passed, 
Where  he  the  graves  of  thirty  years, 
And  his  is  the  chief  figure  there, 
Prominent  always,  everywhere, 
In  a  bright  halo,  seen  through  tears. 

Look !  there  can  be  to  me  assigned 
No  task  so  great  and  truly  grand 
As  to  be  made  his  nurse  awhile, 
By  tales  and  games  to  make  him  smile, 
And  lead  him  by  his  tiny  hand. 

Methinks  I'd  battle  with  wild  beasts 
In  his  behalf,  till  life  were  closed, — 
A  mighty  champion,  no  doubt, 
Of  six  years  old,  or  thereabout, — 
And  vanquish  whatsoe'er  opposed. 
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Later,  and  we  are  both  at  school ; 

But  every  sunny  holiday 

We  gallop  to  the  fields  with  glee, 
Or  to  the  sandhills  by  the  sea, 

And  wile  the  happy  hours  away, 

Beside  the  brook,  where  silvery  eels 
Zig-zag  their  way  down  to  the  strand  ; 
Or  watch  the  lizard  as  it  speeds 
Amongst  the  flowering  gorse  and  reeds, 
Yet  'gainst  them  raised  no  hostile  hand. 
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We  sit  amongst  the  grassy  knolls, 
And  peep  into  the  skjdark's  nest ; 
Or  on  the  warren  watch  the  rout 
Of  rabbits  darting  in  and  out, 
Yet  careful  neither  to  molest. 

And  ever,  ere  the  day  is  done, 
Warned  homeward  by  the  western  sky, 
Upon  the  beach  we  gather  shells, 
Or  wild  flowers  in  the  verdant  dells, 
A  trophy  for  our  mother's  eye. 

Thus  did  our  strong  affection  date 
From  where  life's  rosy  dawn  began  ; 

And  though  I  know  of  no  alloy 

In  the  affection  of  the  boy, 
I  loved  him  better  as  a  man. 

Our  love  was  more  than  brotherly  ; 

In  youth  we  never  were  apart ; 
And  I  was  proud  of  the  refined 
Calm  beauty  of  his  gifted  mind, 

And  prouder  of  his  great  good  heart. 
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He  highly  rated  others'  gifts, 
And  held  his  own  as  they  were  nought. 
Rare  virtue  !     God  doth  ever  bless 
Such  hearts,  for  their  unselfishness, 
With  calm  content,  and  tranquil  thought. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  lent  their  light 
And  beauty  to  his  calm  gray  eyes, 

Whose  holy  stillness  nought  could  break, 

As  when  a  deep  unruffled  lake 
Reflects  the  tranquil  summer  skies. 

His  broad  and  massive  forehead  bore 
Faint  fines  of  thought,  yet,  how  composed  ! 

Rich  brown  his  gently-curling  hair ; 

Face  slightly  pale  and  very  fair  ; 
Lips  ruddy,  full,  and  softly  closed. 

Such  in  the  picture  Memory  holds. 
His  gifts  and  virtues,  to  be  known, — 

Strong  to  achieve  and  to  endure, — 

Require  as  gifted  and  as  pure 
A  mind  and  heart  as  were  his  own. 

His  life,  exempt  from  all  reproach, 
The  rancour  of  the  world  defied : 

In  him,  whom  nought  from  right  could  draw, 

None  ever  sought  to  find  a  flaw, 
Or  never  found  one  if  they  tried. 

The  best  gifts  of  man's  heart  and  mind, — 
As  all  good  men  have  taught  and  known, — 

Are  from  our  mothers  ;  he  knew  this, 

And  he  did  truly  honour  his, 
The  earthly  source  of  all  his  own. 
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0,  mother,  sisters,  brother,  sire, 
This  bitter  sorrow  strong  endures  ! 

I  do  not  act  a  selfish  part, 

Thinking  the  grief  that  breaks  my  heart 
Is  not  as  keenly  felt  in  yours. 

Griefs  tide,  that  hath  o'erwhelmed  us  all, 
Ebbs  not  in  such  love's  dark  eclipse  ; 

A  truth  each  passing  day  imparts  ; 

But  that  which  long  hath  drowned  our  hearts, 
At  length  is  risen  to  my  lips. 

Yet,  though  this  sorrow  did  demand 

Interpretation  from  my  pen, 

Oft  when  I  sought  to  write  it  here, 
'Twas  drowned  in  many  a  secret  tear, 

And  buried  in  my  heart  again. 

Who  would  drag  forth  a  sacred  grief, 

And  hold  it  to  the  light  of  day  ? 
True  sorrow  creeps  into  the  shade, 
Shrinking  in  anguish  from  parade, 

That  only  mocks  by  its  display. 

Not  ostentation,  nor  parade 

Impel  me,  or  suggest  to  write  ; 
I  have  resisted  whilst  I  could, 
But  my  heart  urges  that  there  should 

Be  written  what  its  pangs  indite. 

My  brother  so  esteemed  my  pen, 

Poor  as  it  is,  that  it  might  seem 
Slighting  to  his  dear  memory, 
Which  heavenly  powers  forbid  !  if  T 

Employed  it  not  on  this  sad  theme. 
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Yet  have  I  fancied  other  thoughts 
Might  take  the  place  of  this  great  smart : 

That  time  its  too  keen  edge  might  dull, 

And,  as  its  wont  is,  somewhat  lull 
The  aching  sorrow  in  my  heart ; 

This  sorrow  that  is  bitter-sweet, 
Like  poison-blooms  that  wild  bees  sip, 
That  of  my  soul  hath  grown  a  part, 
Which,  were  it  further  from  my  heart, 
Might  have  been  sooner  on  my  lip. 

I  have  felt  prompted  oft  to  write, 
Within  the  three  last  mournful  years  ; 

And  thought  this  heart- wound  might  be  healed 
If  its  deep  anguish  were  revealed, — 
Which  task  I  now  approach  with  tears. 

God  knows  my  heart,  and  He  is  judge 

That  I  have  ne'er  paraded  yet 

How  hard  I  feel  this  grief  to  bear, 
Which,  though  years  may  indeed  impair, 

They  cannot  teach  me  to  forget. 

God  knows  I  have  no  need  to  feign 

Of  troubles  preying  in  my  breast ; 
But,  often  as  this  day  comes  round, 
Whate'er  my  woes,  this  will  be  found 

A  greater  trouble  than  the  rest. 

Why  do  I  write  ?  alas  !  these  lines 

Are  but  my  griefs  sad  overflow  ; 
And  most  imperfectly  express 
What  my  heart  feels,  yet  not  the  less 

Seem  like  a  duty  that  I  owe. 
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But  they  are  sacred  to  the  dead  ; 

Not  meant  to  meet  a  careless  eye. 
I  hug  this  sorrow  to  my  heart 
With  jealousy,  though  great  the  smart, 

Aud  suffer  none  therein  to  pry. 

With  what  reluctance  I  approached 
This  theme,  is  only  known  above  ; 

But  my  heart  seems  to  gather  strength 
As  I  proceed,  until,  at  length, 
I  linger  o'er  the  task  with  love, 

And  prize  these  lines  for  his  dear  sake 
Whose  memory  hallows  them  ;  but  yet, 

They  may  occasion  tears  to  flow  ; 

Thei*efore  it  is  I  let  them  go 
With  something  almost  like  regret. 

Time's  waves,  that  ever  swiftly  run, 
Bear  all  things  down  before  their  shock  ; 
The  weak  and  slight  soon  disappear, 
Leaving  no  trace  :  our  grief  is  here, 
Strong  and  deep-rooted,  like  a  rock. 

True  resignation  Job  displayed 
La  his  bereavement,  to  exclaim, — 
Bowing  before  Omnipotence, — 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  hath  taken  hence  : 
Thrice  blessed  be  His  holy  name." 

We  so  submit  to  our  great  grief: 
Alas  !  it  taketh  nought  therefrom  ; 

Still  must  we  feel  the  loss  we've  borne, 
And  whilst  we  feel  it,  we  must  mourn, 
As  David  did  for  Absolom. 
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Yet,  faith  and  resignation  teach 

To-dry  our  eyes  and  look  ahove, 
To  where  a  brighter  future  dawns, 
From  the  greedy  earth  that  ever  yawns 

To  swallow  all  whom  most  we  love. 

Why  should  our  heart-strings  ever  cleave 
Thus  to  the  cold  sepulchral  sod  ! 

Be  comfort  in  our  hearts  renewed  : 

He  lived  a  life  of  rectitude, 
And  calmly  died,  at  peace  with  God. 

How  few  there  are  can  think  on  death, — 
Though  all  must  die, — with  hearts  unscared ! 
0,  that  my  end,  like  his  may  be  : 
Resigned  :  from  all  repining  free, 
And  when  death  comes,  as  well  prepared  ! 

Tears  are  not  all  in  sorrow  bom  : 
Ours  had  their  source  indeed  in  pain 

That  autumn  mom,  without  alloy  ; 

But  Heaven  wept,  as  if  for  joy 
That  it  had  won  its  own  again. 

The  painter  who  despaired  his  art. 
Knowing  how  Art  at  best  must  fail 

By  outward  lineaments  to  show 

The  deep  intensity  of  woe, 
Drew  over  Niobe  a  veil : 

Ro  in  the  task  at  which  I've  wrought 
With  no  art,  but  much  heart,  alas ! 

Tearful  and  sorrow-bowed,  there  sitt'st 

One  figure  veiled  in  the  midst : 
The  veil  is  silence  :  let  it  pass  ! 
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God  bless  her,  and  her  beauteous  babes, 
Thus  orphaned  in  their  smiling  spring ! 
0,  from  that  little  boy  and  girl 
May  God  all  threatening  evil  hurl, 
And  keep  them  'neath  His  sheltering  wing  ! 

As  the  gloom-laden  clouds  exhaust 
Themselves  in  weeping  on  the  plain. 
So  I  have  wept  upon  this  grief, 
And  tears  yield  my  heart  relief, 
As  the  sky  brightens  after  rain. 


My  grief,  that  here  first  cries  aloud, 
Shall  ne'er  again  to  utterance  grow  ; 
But  'tis  a  tribute  most  sincere, 
However  poor,  to  one  thrice  dear, 
And,  being  written,  let  it  go  ! 

It  hath  found  utterance,  as  a  bud 
Expanding  might  its  heart  disclose, 
And,  shrinking  up  with  pain  and  fear, 
From  an  inclement  atmosphere, 
At  once,  and  that  for  ever,  close. 


So  my  heart  opened  ;  so  this  theme 
Is  henceforth  sealed :  abjured  my  pen  ; 
Sorrow  hath  called  from  the  profound 
Depths  of  my  heart,  where  it  was  drowned, 
What  never  must  be  told  again. 

My  woe-worn  spirit  hath  out-poured 
Somewhat  the  grief  with  which  'twas  charged  ; 
May  it — as  rings  in  water  flow 
Outward,  and  ever  greater — grow 
Weaker  for  being  thus  enlarged  ! 
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0,  mourners  !  thus  rny  sad  heart  chimes, 
Sadly  responsive  to  your  own, 

Upon  whose  griefs  may  comfort  wait ! 

And  be  these  sad  lines  dedicate 
To  sorrow  and  ourselves  alone. 

At-ovsx  14,  1859. 


Mm  Snutb. 

Obit.  January  5,  1861. 
"  Heavenly  blessings  follow  such  creatures." 

0,  let  us  sit  and  sadly  muse  beneath  the  shade  of  Sorrow's  wings— 
That  pallid  ghost  that  evermore  new-plumed  from  Love's  own  ashes 

springs  ! 
We  can  but  mourn  the  death  of  one  esteemed  like  him  ;  to  whom 

'twas  given 
To  win  all  hearts  :  who  was  revered  for  all  that  makes  man  kin  to 

heaven. 
Wit,  wisdom,  eloquence  were  his  ;  in  friendship  steadfast  constancy  ; 
A  heart  that  evermore  o'erflowed  with  mercy  and  true  charity. 
To  make  men  wiser,  happier,  and  better,  was  his  aim  from  youth, — 
His  soul  the  seat  of  kindliness,  of  stainless  honour,  and  of  truth. 
Through  life  he  won  all  good  men's  love,  and  earned  the  blessings 

of  the  poor ; 
And  he  is  gone  !  no  tears  !  no  tears  !  He's  gone  where  his  reward 

is  sure. 
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Obit.  January   30,  1862,  Etat  20. 
"The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  herl" 

May  lillies  bloom  upon  thy  grave  ! 

In  loveliness  and  purity 

So  emblematical  of  thee  ; 
And  their  perfumed  censers  wave 

Through  all  the  summer  long  ! 
And  whilst  the  gently-rustling  trees 

Are  clothed  in  bloom  and  tender  green, 

The  feathered  choirs,  'neath  that  fair  screen 
Will  chant  to  every  listening  breeze 
Thy  requiem  hi  song. 

And  when  the  early  summer's  fled, — 

When  the  glad  promise-time  of  spring 
Yields  to  the  harvest's  garnering, 

And  autumn  leaves  lie  sere  and  dead, — 
Thy  memory  will  be  green  ; 

For  there  are  tender  hearts  and  true 

Will  mourn  thee  with  a  holy  grief ; — 
To  holy  love-wounds,  blest  relief! — 

When  wintry  snows  thy  grave  bestrew 
Thine  emblem  will  be  seen. 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good; 

And,  oh,  so  sudden  snatched  away ! 

Dark  night  swooped  down  whilst  early  day 
Wore  yet  its  bright  beatitude. 

As  young  doves  seek  their  nest, 
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And  sleep,  ere  noon,  in  the  sun's  eclipse, 

Soundly  she  slumbers,  still' d  her  breath ; 
Alas,  how  young  a  bride  for  Death  ! 

But,  lo  !  the  word  had  passed  God's  lips : 
He  took  her  to  His  rest. 


Basil  S>tohtB  lahcr. 


Obit.  January  25,  1859,   Etat  56. 


"  Accept  this  latest  favour  at  ray  hands, 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb  I" 


Here  Basil  Baker  lies,  a  child  of  mirth, 
Play-tired,  and  sleeping  with  his  Mother-Earth  ; 
So  well  he  trod  the  mimic  scene,  that  men 
Not  oft  may  "  look  upon  his  like  again." 
On  the  world's  stage  a  model  to  admire, 
As  son,  friend,  husband,  citizen,  and  sire  ; 
With  heart  and  mind  by  richest  gifts  imbued, — 
Wit,  wisdom,  intellect,  and  rectitude, — 
His  every  act  enhanced  a  spotless  fame  : 
Go  thou,  loud  Pharisee,  and  do  the  same  ! 
The  lights  are  out ;  Life's  bustling  drama's  o'er  ; 
And  the  "  poor  player"  now  is  heard  no  more. 
In  the  "  last  scene"  he  did  himself  excel, 
Angels  approving  as  the  curtain  fell. 
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tabu  thmbcnboii 

Obit.  October  4,  1861,  Etat  71. 

"  He  gave  bis  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  God,  and  slept  in  peace." 

Another  star  has  passed  away, 
That,  high  up,  to  our  firmament 
A  pure  and  genial  radiance  lent ; 

Gone  hence  and  lost — in  broader  day. 

Of  a  great  galaxy  the  last, 

Nor  least  in  that  grand  chain  of  light ; 

Linking,  amongst  the  orbs  of  night, 
The  present  to  a  brighter  past. 

Ah,  many  manly  eyes  are  'dewed, 
Made  by  the  mist  of  sorrow  dim, 
Whilst  proudly  owning  that,  in  him 

We  lose  the  gifted  and  the  good ! 

A  thunder- stroke  the  tidings  came  : 

Though  full  of  years  and  honours,  both, 
He  died,  to  lose  him  we  were  loth : 

Our  friend,  who  lived  exempt  from  blame. 

'Tis  much,  in  a  censorious  world, 

And  Pharisaical !  where  lies 

Ape  goodness,  pranked  out  in  its  guise  ; 
Mock  sanctity,  with  nostrils  curled  ; 

Canting  and  supercilious  ;  so 
Despising,  pitying  better  men  ! 
Forgetful  of  that  eye,  whose  ken 

Is  not  deceived  by  outward  show. 
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Know,  thou  who  dost  presume  to  whine 
Thy  slanders  'gainst  the  player's  life. 
Depicting  it  with  evils  rife, — 

His  usefulness  might  outweigh  thine. 

We  mourn  a  true,  great-hearted  man  ; 

Unostentatious,  genial,  wise  ; 

He  nursed  all  generous  sympathies  : 
Go  thou,  do  likewise — if  you  can. 

Frank  and  ingenuous  as  a  child, 

His  language  mirror' d  forth  his  heart ; 
Pure,  musical  it  flowed,  as  start 

Streams  from  their  fountains  undefiled. 

He  was  not  one  who  worshipped  wealth, 
But  virtue  loved  for  virtue's  self; 
Esteem  esteeming  more  than  pelf: 

He  won  it,  doing  good — by  stealth. 

Aud  when  he  formed  the  worthy  plan, 
And  in  his  fame's  fair  noon  retired, 
Not  less  we  loved  him,  or  admired, 

Who  lost  the  artist  in  the  man. 

To  tread  his  great  path  few  succeed, 

Or  aim  at  elevated  art ; 

Ephemera,  they  fitful  dart ; 
The  playhouse  now  is  dark  indeed ! 

Its  lights  have  gone  out  one  by  one  ; 

The  curtain  's  down,  the  music  stilled  ; 

Where  all  with  life  was  lately  filled, 
Silence  descends  :  the  play  is  done. 
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His  name,  in  life  a  tower  of  strength, 
A  noble  beacon  now  may  be, 
To  guide  across  Art's  troublous  sea 

Such  as  would  reach  the  goal  at  length. 

No  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  his  pall 

Whose  life  late  closed  not,  but  began  ! 
A  scholar,  he  ;  a  gentleman  ; 

A  Christian,  that  comprises  all. 
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SONNETS. 


"|  babe  a  £onnri  ibat  bill  mbt  the  turn." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Stomiets. 


— 0 — 


THE   MONTHS. 


Twelve  sisters  pass  before  me  :  every  one 

Hath  many  lovers  that  in  secret  prize 

Each  their  own  favourite,  for  memories 

Of  hours  that  have  like  golden  rivers  run, 

Or  victories  in  life's  fierce  battle  won, 

She  being  by :  but  more  repeat  in  sighs 

The  hallowed  name,  and  think,  with  drowning  eyes, 

Or  some  heart-wrecking  deed  that  she  hath  done. 

Crushed  hopes,  lost  friends,  and  perished  loves, — of  these 

Consist  our  recollections  of  the  past. 

Brief  and  unfrequent  Fortune's  favouring  breeze  : 

Far  otherwise  the  stern  ungenial  blast ; 

And  so  with  human  hearts  :  do  we  not  find 

The  many  cold  and  cruel  ?  How  few  kind  ! 
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II. 


Lo  !  the  cold  first-born,  clad  in  glistening  white 
With  eyes  that  scan  the  future,  and  up- cast 
In  hope  and  trust,  yet  saddened  by  the  past ; 
A  vestal  in  her  cell ;  to  cheer  whose  sight, 
The  second,  bringing  early  blossoms,  bright, 
Arrives  too  late,  for  she  hath  breathed  her  last. 
The  loose  locks  of  the  third  stream  in  the  blast, 
With  primroses  and  violets  bedight ; 
And  the  fourth  sister  stands,  with  dewy  eyes, 
Beneath  a  rainbow's  arch  ;  the  tender  dyes 
Of  which  seem  ready  to  descend  in  showers, 
That  frequent  fall,  and  blossom  into  flowers. 
So  tearful  April  weeps  herself  away, 
As  jealous  of  the  coming  of  her  sister,  May. 


III. 


Welcome,  thou  frolic  month,  sweet,  blythesome  May ! 

Thee  all  the  feathered  songsters  love  to  greet. 

Thou  strew' st  with  flowers  the  path  for  June,  whose  feet 

Are  fragrant  with  the  tread  of  new-mown  hay. 

She  'mongst  the  clustered  roses  loves  to  play ; 

Whilst  July  seeketh  out  a  quiet  seat 

Where  arching  branches  screen  her  from  the  heat, 

And  falling  waters  charm  the  hours  away. 

August  from  woods  watches  the  ripened  corn. 

September,  with  a  threshing-flail  in  hand, 

And  poppy- crowned,  loveth  the  misty  morn. 

October  showers  her  ripe  fruits  on  the  land, 

As  comes  night-haired  November,  melancholy  ; 

And,  last,  December,  blest,  and  crowned  with  holly. 

--e£XB« 
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NEW   YEAR'S    EVE. 

"  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Hath  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea." 

King  Henry  Sixth,  Part  2. 

Night, — awful  night  !     The  moon  hath  waned  away, 
And  blackest  darkness  doth  the  heart  appal 
As  she  consumes  her  last- expiring  ray 
Behind  yon  clouds  that  seem  about  to  fall 
Upon  the  cold  earth  for  a  funeral  pall. 
Snow-flakes  droop  earthward  fast  and  silently, — 
Rapid  and  noiseless,  like  the  lapse  of  time  ; — 
Hark  !     From  the  tower  of  the  church  hard  by 
Comes  booming  solemnly  the  third  dread  chime, 
The  last  ere  midnight, — when  her  course  sublime 
Earth  will  complete  again.     The  embers  die, 
And  falling  in  my  grate,  their  ashes  strew ; — 
The  last  grains  in  my  sand-glass  hurry  through, — 
My  taper  nickers  out.     The  Bell !   Old  Year,  adieu  ! 

II. 

A  mournful  and  a  fond  farewell  to  thee  ! 
Now  for  thy  many  wasted  gifts  I  mourn. 
The  opportunities  thou  gavest  me 
Are  gone, — oh,  never,  never,  to  return  ! — 
And  I  am  very  sad  of  heart,  to-night ; 
For,  though  its  every  hour  were  spent  aright, 
'Tis  awful  thus  to  mark  the  Old  Year's  flight. 
Great  God,  it  were  a  fearful  thing  to  die 
'Midst  the  wild  uproar  of  a  Carnival ! 
To  gasp  a  prayer,  and  heave  life's  last  faint  sigh, 
Where  jest  and  jibe,  and  idiot  laughter,  all 
Would  mingle  with  death's  sob, — some  Zany  nigh 
Placing  a  fool's  cap  on  the  clammy  brow 
Where  Death  had  fixed  his  seal  !     .So  dies  the  Old  Year  now  ! 
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NEW    YEAR'S    MORNING. 
I. 

"The  coming  on  of  time." 

Macbeth. 

Heard  ye  the  bells  that  ushered  in  this  morn, 

Ringing  a  knell  for  the  departed  year, 

And  the  glad  advent  of  the  one  new-bora, 

Hailing  and  heralding  aloud  ?     "With  cheer, 

And  loud  festivity,  and  dance  and  song, 

Did  men  conduct  the  old  year  to  its  grave  ; 

The  solemn,  sorrowful,  upraiding  past ! 

Few  looked  upon  it  as  the  friend  that  long 

Had  present  been  with  them  ;  the  boons  it  gave 

Forgotten  were,  or  lightly  held  at  last, 

Old  friends  should  not  part  so  !     The  midnight  blast 

Was  rife  with  music,  but  no  solemn  tone 

Relumed  the  late-trod  vista,  fading  fast ; 

All  thought  was  for  the  future — the  unknown, 

II. 

"  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overspread  the  earth. 

King  Henry  Sixth.    Pari  1. 

Reflecting  thus,  my  mind  grows  sorrowful, 

And  tinges  all  things  with  its  sombre  tone : 

The  fitful  wind  seems  but  to  sigh  and  moan 

This  heavy  morn ;  far  in  the  east,  the  dull 

And  dusky  clouds  are  drooping  sullenly, 

As  though  they  would  forbid  the  sun  to  see 

Yon  far-off  billows, — chafing  restlessly, — 

Ere  into  death-like  calm  their  strife  shall  lull. 

How  like  a  skeleton  that  bare  tree  stands, 

Distinct  and  sharp  against  the  cold  gray  sky — 

Ruthlessly  pointing  with  its  fleshless  hands 

Into  the  old  church  yard,  whilst,  rising  high, 

The  sun,  red  as  with  weeping,  sadly  meet, 

Looks  down  upon  the  snow,  the  old  year's  winding  sheet ! 
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THE    OLD   YEAR   AND   THE    NEW. 

"  So  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you." 

Romeo  and  JulUt. 

I  saw  an  old  man,  bent  and  weary,  go 

Shrinking  and  shivering  through  the  frosty  air, 

His  feeble  limbs  scarce  able  seemed  to  bear 

Him  out  beyond  the  porch ; — but,  moving  slow, 

With  noiseless  footsteps  on  new-fallen  snow, 

Whilst  flakes  descending  fell  upon  his  bare 

Unsheltered  head,  and  'mongst  his  thin  white  hair, 

Till  hah-  from  rime  'twas  difficult  to  know, 

He  passed  away  at  midnight,  but  had  been 

Gone  not  a  moment's  space,  when,  looking  through 

The  darkness,  I  espied  a  babe  whose  mien 

And  face  were  strange,  yet  hopeful ; — then  I  knew 

That,  in  imagination,  I  had  seen 

A  vision  of  the  Old  Year  and  the  New. 
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JANUARY. 

"  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;    it  is  very  cold." 


Hamlet. 


A  lovely  morning  for  a  rural  stroll  ! 

The  white  fields  glimmer  in  the  dawning,  pale  ; 

From  yon  hill  tops  the  scattered  vapours  roll, 

As  maidens  might  then*  beauteous  heads  unveil ; — 

The  coming  sun  has  kissed  them  till  they  smile, 

And  they  seem  looking  earthward,  blushingly  ; 

The  valley  dark  and  sorrowful  the  while, 

As  if  beneath  a  favoured  rival's  eye. 

Now  the  horizon  warms,  and  'twixt  the  fir, 

Whose  branches  droop  beneath  their  weight  of  snow, 

And  yonder  naked  trees  that  seem  to  crowd 

Together,  as  for  warmth, — the  sun  doth  glow  : — 

His  broad  disc  belted  by  the  slender  cloud : — 

So  issues  forth  a  lusty  forester. 
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FEBRUARY. 

"  Thou  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once.     But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way." 

All's  Well  that  End*  Well. 

Though  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  season  now, 

Some  pleasant  days  do  smiling  intervene, 

And  this  is  one.     Hark  !  from  yon  hazel  bough 

"Which  overhangs  that  mossy  bank  of  green, 

The  blackbird  pipes  his  sweet  and  cheering  song, 

Seeming  to  challenge  the  full-throated  thrush, 

Who  nothing  loth,  pours  forth  a  motley  throng 

Of  joyous  trills  and  plaintive  notes  that  rush 

As  if  descriptive  of  a  masquerade. 

The  crocuses  in  gold  and  purple  shine  ; 

And  by  the  sheltered  wood- side  are  arrayed 

The  star-like  flowrets  of  the  celandine  ; 

The  wood-lark,  in  close  ambush,  seems  to  sing 

An  invocation  of  the  coming  Spring. 
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MARCH. 

"  Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind." 

King  Lear. 

March  greets  us  like  a  hardy  mountain  maid 

With  tresses  in  the  hrisk  wind  flying  free, 

Tripping  at  sunrise  o'er  the  dewy  glade 

To  hear  the  soaring  skylark's  melody, 

That  makes  heaven's  concave  ring  with  joyous  trills  ; 

Whilst  in  her  pathway  fragrant  daffodils. 

Perfume  the  air  she  breathes ; — fresh  green  buds  swell, 

And  tender  leaflets  spread  as  she  goes  by, 

Primroses  greet  her,  smiling,  in  each  dell, 

And  from  some  warm  nook  peeps  the  meek  blue  eye 

Of  the  first  violet, — sweet  modest  flower ! — 

Seeming  abashed  and  shrinking  like  a  Fay 

Or  Fairy  who  had  ventured  from  her  bower, 

Confused  and  overtaken  by  the  light  of  day. 
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APRIL. 

"  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front." 

Winter's  Tale. 

"  Well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Inconstant  time  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 

Like  childhood  alternating  evermore 

'Twixt  smiles  and  tearfulness  ;  young  vernal  hours 

Smiling  entreat  and  weepingly  implore 

Of  orchard  trees  their  white  and  blushing  blooms  ; 

When,  having  of  the  generous  boughs  beguiled 

Their  fragile  loveliness  and  soft  perfumes, 

Frost's  icy  fingers  nip  them,  like  a  child 

That  plucks  its  toy  to  pieces.     Yet  art  thou 

Most  constant  budding  garlands  forth  to  bring, 

And  greenest  foliage  on  every  bough. 

The  lark  climbs  to  the  clouds  on  fluttering  wins  : 

True  poet,  he,  to  whom  the  gift  is  given 

Ever  to  sing  of  Home  whilst  nearing  Heaven. 
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MAY. 

"  When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  bmls  appear." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

0,  welcome,  happ}7,  smiling,  fragrant  May ! 

Thy  path  is  amongst  flowers,  and  o'er  the  green 

Enamelled  sward,  thou  trippest  like  a  fay. 

Thou  breathest  on  the  earth,  and  straight  are  seen 

Blooms  many-hued  and  fair, — all  beautiful ! — 

Each  holding  up  its  chalice  of  perfume 

In  grateful  offering  to  thee  ;  whilst  the  full, 

Sweet,  milk-white  clusters  of  the  hawthorn  bloom 

Weave  thee  a  more  than  queenly  coronal. 

Then,  whilst  glad  sunshine  pours  upon  the  land, 

All  nature  in  thy  praise  grows  musical, 

And  sheds  upon  thy  pathway  fragrance  bland. 

The  early  dawn  and  golden  close  of  day 

Strive  which  shall  give  thee  warmest  welcome,  May. 
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JUNE. 

A  wide  o'erarching  sky  glows  overhead  ; 

Blue  blent  with  saffron  vaults  this  summer  noon  : 

The  boughs,  scarce  stirred,  seem  whispering  a  tune, 

And  the  smaU  brook  along  its  pebbly  bed 

Makes  quiet  music.     Many  a  wild  bloom's  head 

Down-droops,  as  if  to  drink,  glad  of  a  boon 

So  welcome  in  the  sultry  ah'  of  June  ! 

These  broad  oak  branches  grateful  umbrage  spread 

Above  a  piping  shepherd  and  his  lass ; 

Whilst,  from  the  uplands  drowsy  bleatings  come, 

His  scattered  flock  there  crop  the  fragrant  grass  ; 

Far  from  the  city's  strife  and  Babel-hum 

These  rustics'  days  all  sweetly  tranquil  pass  ; 

Music,  and  healthful  toil,  and  love,  make  up  the  sum. 
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JULY. 

"  Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees." 

Ricluird  Second. 

"  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Bright  month  !  thou  bringest  warm  and  genial  skies, 

When  troops  of  children  to  the  woods  repair 

With  damask  roses  in  their  shiny  hair, — 

Thy  beams  reflected  in  their  sinless  eyes. 

To  blooms  thou  givest  richer,  deeper  dyes, 

And  o'er  the  landscape  scatter'st  beauties  rare. 

Thy  merry  hayfields  fragrant  make  the  air, 

That,  faint  with  too  much  sweetness,  gently  sighs. 

Each  blade  and  leaf,  the  soil,  the  summer  beam, 

Are  all  instinct  with  life.     Wild  heather-bells 

Sway  to  and  fro  on  sunny  banks,  and  seem 

Ringing  for  nature's  holiday,  all  dells 

Are  musical,  the  fields,  the  dancing  stream  ; — 

And  the  loud  diapason  grandly  swells. 
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AUGUST. 

Thou  pallid  student,  lay  thy  books  aside, 

And  smooth  the  furrows  of  that  care-worn  brow ! 

Haste  to  the  harvest-fields,  rejoicing,  now, 

Where  blushing  Morn  awaits  thee  like  a  bride. 

And  if  her  fragrant  breath  should  seem  to  chide 

Thy  too-long  absence,  frankly  tell  her  thou 

Did'st  know  not  of  her  loveliness  ;  and  vow 

To  meet  her  oft  among  the  meadows  wide. 

There  will  she  kiss  thee  till  a  crimson  blush 

Mantles  thy  glowing  cheeks, — but  not  with  shame  ; — 

Fresh  streams  of  thought  through  thy  parched  brain  will  rush, 

Whilst  added  vigour  animates  thy  frame. 

Thy  new-wing'd  soul's  glad  songs  shall  there  out-gush, 

And  Heaven's  all  bounteous  gifts  in  gratitude  proclaim. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

"  The  year  growing  ancient, — 
Nor  yet  on  Summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  Winter." 

Winter's  Tali 

Yon  stately  hill  with  yellow  gorse-bloom  crowned, 

And  clothed  in  regal  purple  until  now, 

Hath  cast  the  golden  circlet  from  his  brow 

And  changed  the  robe  that  mantled  him  around 

For  simple  russet,- — heather,  sun-embrowned. 

So  Lear  stands  :  a  king,  though  none  may  bow. 

A  hectic  flush  is  on  each  forest-bough : 

Sure  token  of  decay  !  The  rustling  sound 

No  more  is  heard  of  fields  of  standing  grain  ; 

Even  the  harvest-songs  that  Autumn  brings, 

Are  ended,  and  bare  stands  the  tawny  plain. 

Mountain  and  moorland  hear  the  whir  of  wings  ; 

Sunsets  of  grander  glow  Eve's  portals  strain  ; 

And  through  woods  half  forlorn,  the  north  wind  shrilly  sings. 
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OCTOBER. 

"  When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand :' 

King  Richard  Third. 

Gray  mists  lie  heavy  where  rich  harvests  grew  ; 

Sere  leaves  sail  shivering  earthward  from  each  bough  ; 

The  swollen  brooks  brawl  onward,  that  did  woo 

Young  tender  leaves  and  blooms,  still  to  renew 

Sweet  sylvan  songs,  and  many  a  murmured  vow. 

The  blooms  drooped  fondly,  each  well  pleased  to  view 

Its  image  in  a  bosom  it  deemed  true  ; 

And  the  streams  bear  them — dead — so  coldly,  now  ! 

O'er  empty  fields  sigh  gusty  winds,  and  moan  ; — 

So  Nature  over  desolation  grieves  ! — 

And  tears  rain  from  Heaven,  that  beholds 

The  glory  of  the  woodlands  overthrown  : 

The  pomp  of  many- coloured  autumn  leaves  ; 

Whilst  Winter  frowns  on  Earth  from  trailing  clouds'  thick  folds. 
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NOVEMBkn. 

Winter  approaches  !     Hark  how  merrily 

The  shrill  wind  sounds  his  march !       They  bind  all  rills 

In  icy  fetters.     Wan  as  daffodils 

That  perished  long  ago,  the  eastern  sky 

Scarce  warms  before  the  failing  majesty 

Of  the  faint  sun,  whose  smile  no  longer  fills 

The  air  with  gladness.     Kuthless  Winter  kills 

The  favourites  that  grew  beneath  his  eye  ; 

And  wrests  the  golden  sceptre  from  his  grasp. 

Summer  is  vanquished  !     Blossoms  droop  and  die  ; 

The  woodlands  their  last  leafy  robes  unclasp, 

Which  on  the  ground  all  soiled  and  trodden  lie  ; 

Their  banners  trail  the  dust,  that  waved  so  high  ; 

And  Winter  thrusts  on  all  his  mailed  livery. 
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DECEMBER. 

What  shape  is  this  with  such  a  smiling  brow  ? 
The  rich  profusion  of  his  silvery  hair 
Flowing  down  ruddy  cheeks  in  contrast  rare  : — 
'Tis  old  December  with  his  holly  bough 
And  snow-besprinkled  robe  !     Rejoicing  now, 
Young  happy  darlings  gather  round  to  share 
His  gifts,  and  games,  his  pleasant  tales,  and  fare. 
A  welcome  beams  for  him  on  every  brow  : — 
All  greet  him  as  an  honoured,  early  friend ; — 
In  the  warm  corner,  like  an  aged  sire, 
Seated,  his  smiles  upon  our  frolics  bend  ; 
Song,  music,  dance,  come  forth  at  his  desire  ; — 
But  yet,  at  midnight,  ere  the  revels  end, 
He  sinks  to  slumber  by  the  fading  fire. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


"  Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  conies, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 

******* 

The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

Hamlet. 


On  porch,  and  eaves,  and  gable,  and  among 

The  holly's  green  enamell'd  leaves,  that  wear 

Their  Christmas  suit  of  silver  frost-work  rare, 

Blythe  Robin  red-breast  whistles  all  day  long. 

The  skies  have  spread  a  snowy  robe  along, 

And  Silence  hovers  in  the  wintry  air. 

The  rosy  school-boy  pauses,  lest  he  scare 

The  minstrel  red-breast  from  his  carol  song. 

It  is  a  touching  fable,  that  doth  say 

The  Robin, — ever  loved  of  birds  the  best, — 

When  He,  whose  birth  we  celebrate  to-day, 

Carried  His  cross  to  Calvary,  when  prest 

The  mocking  crown,  it  plucked  one  thorn  away 

From  off  His  brow — and  hence  its  blood-stained  breast. 


II. 


When  wintry  snows  lie  thick  upon  the  ground 
The  Robin  ever  to  our  cottage  comes, 
Tapping  the  casement  with  a  cheerful  sound, 
Entreating  his  accustomed  meal  of  crumbs, 
And  oft  in  warbled  gratitude  will  he 
Repay  the  bounty  with  his  minstrelsy. 
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My  children,  you  should  love  the  Robin  well, 
For  he  is  gentle,  and,  as  legends  tell, 
Loves  and  confides  in  man.     The  wintry  air 
Were  voiceless,  but  for  him  ; — our  warblers  all 
Defer  till  leafy  spring  their  madrigal, 
And  he  alone  sings  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Perched  on  the  holly-bush,  his  glowing  breast 
Swells  with  a  carol  to  the  season  blest. 

III. 

"  Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ?" 

Twelfth  Night. 

"  The  night  ig  dark  ;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it  well." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsot , 

With  the  blythe  holly  and  the  misletoe 

We've  decked  our  chamber  till  it  seems  a  bower  ; 

Pile  up  the  fire  until  its  ruddy  glow 

Gilds  those  green  branches  like  the  sunset  hour  ; 

And  all  the  sylvan  spirits  that  resort 

Amongst  their  shining  leaves  and  berries  red, 

Safe  from  the  cold,  shall  smile  upon  our  sport, 

Whilst  softened  shadows  flickering  o'erhead 

On  wall  and  ceiling  from  the  boughs,  appear 

Instinct  with  life,  until  a  child  might  say 

See  the  glad  spirits,  how  they  dance  and  play, 

As  they  participated  in  our  cheer  !" 

The  curtains,  closed,  glow  in  the  warm  fire-light : 

Close-knit  and  warm  be  every  heart  to-night  ! 
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A   SPRING   MORNING. 


"  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house. 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun  !  " 


Cymbeline. 

How  lovely  is  this  morn  !  Yon  cloudless  sky, — 

The  crisp  and  fragrant  air,  the  melody 

Of  merry  larks,  flutt'ring  unseen  on  high, — 

This  little  rill  that  murmuring  runs  by, — 

And  every  flower  that  ope's  its  gentle  eye, 

Scarce  looking  on  the  glad  world  ere  'tmust  die, 

All  seem  to  tell  of  gladness,  and  to  vie 

In  praise  : — for  there  is  silent  praise  !   Winds  sigh, 

Wafting  sweet  incense  from  the  blossoms  nigh. 

How  is  the  calm  sea's  breast,  of  deep  blue  dye, 

Studded  with  snow- winged  barques,  that  seem  to  fly  ! 

Old  Ocean's  tiny  ripples  shore-ward  hie, 

Singing,  and  perish  there.     E'en  so  would  I 

Live  but  to  hyrnn  God's  praise, — without  a  murmer  die. 
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EARLY   DAWN. 

"  The  grey-eyed  Morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  Night, 
Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be.  of  note,  begins  betimes." 

Antony  ami  Cleopatra. 

How  calm  and  lovely  is  this  dawning  day ! 

A  sky  cold,  clear,  and  cloudless ;  and  the  air 

Brings  with  it  a  refreshing  fragrance  rare, 

New-gathered  from  the  blooming  hawthorn  spray, 

That  ever  blossoms  at  the  smile  of  May. 

Proudly  those  chestnut-trees  their  flower-cones  bear, 

With  massive  foliage,  outline  sharp  and  fair, 

And  height  majestic,  'gainst  the  sky's  clear  gray. 

No  brooding  bird  is  yet  upon  the  wing, 

An  early  bloom  and  freshness,  shed  around, 

Deck  the  unsullied  loveliness  of  spring, 

And  the  wide  landscape  sleeps  in  calm  profound, 

Silent  as  'twere  a  picture,  yet  arrayed 

In  freshest  beauty,  like  a  world  new-made. 
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SUNRISE. 


Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

Romeo' and  Juliet. 


'Tis  natures'  matin  hour  !       Morn's  level  ray 

Smiles  on  the  grateful  earth.     From  yon'  blue  hills, 

Thin  mists,  like  altar-incense,  float  away, 

And  all  is  prayer  and  praise.     The  sky-lark  trills 

A  hymn  so  near  to  heaven  he  mocks  our  eyes. 

Tall,  full- ear' d  corn  is  bowing  rev'rently  : 

A  myriad  worshippers  !   the  river  lies, — 

Type  of  the  righteous  heart, — from  troubling  free, 

A  calm  reflex  of  heaven  ;  for  tranquilly 

In  its  pure  depths  the  skies  are  slumbering  ; 

Large  dewy  tears  swim  in  the  doting  eye 

Of  every  flower,  whose  silent  glorying 

Blends,  as  it  rises  from  the  fragrant  sod, 

With  nature's  universal  hymn  to  God. 
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AN    APRIL    SUNSET. 

The  day  is  dying,  and  about  the  west 

Low  drooping  clouds  are  weeping  tear-like  rain. 

But,  though  now  sinking  to  his  solemn  rest, 

Yon'  sun,  with  glory  crowned,  will  rise  again. 

Lo  !  o'er  the  hills,  behold  a  rainbow's  span  : 

What  more  than  beauty  round  its  bright  arch  clings,- 

Formed  of  the  tears  that  angels  weep  for  man, 

Tinged  with  pure  hues  reflected  from  their  wings  ! 

Like  smiling  love,  which  owns  a  heavenly  birth, 

To  gladden  clouds  all  gloomy  else,  'tis  given  ; 

Its  bright  existence,  seeming  based  on  earth, 

Yet  is  not  of  it,  but  belongs  to  heaven. 

And  now  it  fades  ;  alas,  that  aught  so  bright 

Thus  soon  should  vanish,  and  be  lost  to  sight ! 
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THE    OLD   WOOD. 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs." 


As  You,  Like  It. 


Far- stretching,  vast,  and  of  majestic  height 

These  leafy  avenues,  at  sunny  noon 

Admitting  but  a  "  dim  religious  light," 

And  ever  sounding  with  a  solemn  tune 

Of  wind  amongst  the  boughs,  like  organ-tones, 

That  creeping  through  an  ancient  Minster's  aisles, 

Now  loudly  swell,  now  die  in  long-drawn  moans  ; 

And,  from  some  cloister-like,  dim  nook,  odd  whiles 

The  mournful  nightingale  chants  solemnly 

As  an  old  monk  at  prayer ;  his  musical 

And  deep-toned  voice  enraptured  seeks  the  sky  ; 

Anon  he  leads  in  Nature's  anthem  all 

The  little  choristers,  until  the  wood 

Rings  with  their  blended  songs  of  gratitude. 
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A  FOREST  PATH. 

"  Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side." 

Romeo  aiul  Juliet. 

Along  this  path  what  forest  giants  rise, 

Arching  ahove,  and  interwined  below, 

Like  a  cathedral  window  ;  the  rich  glow 

Of  sunset  streaming  through,  with  gorgeous  dyes 

Of  a  cloud- curtain,  golden  fringed,  that  lies 

About  the  dying  day-god  !     Let  us  go 

Into  the  fields  beyond.     'Tis  done — and,  lo  ! 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  those  sunset  skies. 

How  like  a  monarch  going  forth  to  war, 

The  broad  sun,  resting  on  yon  hill,  appears  ; 

His  crimson  banner  streaming  wide  and  far, 

And  fretted  clouds,  like  burnished  helms  and  spears 

Hemming  him  round  !     As  fades  his  golden  car, 

The  rain  falls  fast,  like  widowed  women's  tears. 
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SUMMER  TWILIGHT. 

"  How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  !" 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

"  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid — " 

Merc  ha  n  t  of  TV  nice. 

O,  summer  twilight  :   'tis  a  silver  clasp 

That  links  the  coming  morrow  with  to-day ; — 

For  night  is  not,  hut  noon  grown  old  and  gray ; — 

Even  and  Morning  sit  'neath  thee,  and  grasp 

Each  other's  hand.     Thou  promptest  hearts  to  pray, 

Calm  noon  of  night,  so  still  and  beautiful ! 

All  silent,  save  for  Philomela's  lay, 

Chanted  from  some  embowered  blooming  spray ; 

And  dreaming  brooks'  sweet  babble,  as  they  run 

Yet  warm  from  the  embraces  of  the  sun. 

Dim,  mystic  beauty  everywhere.     Winds  cull 

Sweets  from  all  nodding  blossoms,  in  this  lull, 

Clustered  in  beauty,  like  the  sisters  seven ; 

And  over  all  the  star-built  dome  of  heaven  ! 
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THE  TREMBLING  ASPEXS. 

"  In  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  our  counsel  sweet  ?" 

Midsummer  Night'*  Dream. 

"  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition  ?" 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

Let  us  unto  the  greenwood  shade  repair, 
And  shelter  from  the  scorching  noontide  heat ; 
A  flowering  hank  our  soft  and  fragrant  seat ; 
Each  sound  will  soothe  to  meditation  there  : 
The  hum  of  insects  in  the  drowsy  air, 
And  the  brook's  music  gushing  at  our  feet. 
There  will  we  tales  of  olden  time  repeat, 
Viewing  the  beauties  of  a  scene  so  fair. 
Look  on  these  lofty  aspens,  whose  light  leaves 
Are  trembling  in  the  still  noon  :  I  have  heard, — 
And  my  full,  fervent  heart,  almost  believes — 
That  this  tree  formed  the  cross  whereon  our  Lord 
Did  suffer  for  man's  sins,  and  thus  it  grieves, 
And  ever  shudders  at  the  deed  abhorred. 
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A  THOUGHT  IN  SUMMER. 

"  Wholesome  herbs,  swarming  vnth  caterpillars." 

King  Richard  Second. 

Summer  hath  spread  her  choice  and  lavish  feast — 

Leaf,  luscious  fruit,  sweet  herb,  and  fragrant  flower ; 

Blythe  insects  bask  and  banquet  in  each  bower ; 

Welcome  alike,  from  greatest  unto  least ; 

No  tax  or  tythe  to  pay  to  king  or  priest, 

For  this  profusion  Nature  deigns  to  shower. 

0,  man,  so  prone  to  boast  of  thy  great  dower, 

Thy  greed  and  impotence  ; — God's  gifts  and  power ! 

I  recognize  man's  type  in  lowliest  things  : 

These  caterpillars,  like  him,  feast  to-day, 

And  revel,  nor  heed  what  to-morrow  brings  ; 

It  finds  them  in  the  chrysalis,  and  us  in  clay  ; 

Again  they  change,  to  flutter  forth  on  wings  : 

Methinks  these  phases  of  existence,  three, 

Figure  forth  Life,  and  Death,  and  Immortality. 
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WORSHIP  IN  THE  WOOD. 

"  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company." 


Twelfth  Night. 


"  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done." 

King  Henry  Sixth,  Part  2. 

Would' st  lift  thy  soul  near  to  thy  Maker  ?     Come 

And  rest  beneath  the  forest's  leafy  screen, 

To  gaze  upon  this  glorious  autumn  scene  ; 

Far  better  here  than  'midst  the  city's  hum, 

Where  carking  Care  oft  strikes  Religion  dumb, 

And  chains  her  soaring  wings  of  heavenly  sheen  ! 

Shake  off  the  shackles  that  too  long  have  been 

Eating  thy  soul,  and  she  shall  soar  serene. 

The  woods  were  man's  first  temples  ;  there  he  prayed 

At  morn  and  even  in  the  dawn  of  time  ; 

Meek  words  of  praise  his  grateful  soul  essayed, 

Which  up  to  heaven, — less  far  off  then, — would  climb  : — 

Thus  sin  seems  distant  in  the  forest  glade, 

And  nearer  God's  great  presence  soars  sublime. 
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THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

A  glorious  picture  is  this  harvest  land  ! 

Yon'  scarlet  poppy  midst  the  corn,  appears 

A  flaunting  banner  in  a  field  of  spears ; — 

Yet,  no  !  the  scene  suggests  a  thought  more  grand,- 

More  solemn,  far  !     Beside  the  corn  I  stand 

And  watch  the  trembling  of  its  myriad  ears, 

Each  seemingly  possessed  with  sickening  fears 

Of  falling  soon  beneath  the  reaper's  hand. 

When  the  grim  reaper  Death,  who  ruthlessly 

Wields  his  keen  sickle  with  resistless  power, 

Shall  cast  his  chilling  shadow  over  me, — 

And  soon  or  late  must  come  that  awful  hour  ! — 

How  shall  I  be  esteemed,  0  God  !  by  Thee, — 

The  grain  to  garner,  or  the  worthless  flower  ? 
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AT  EASTHAM,  ON  THE  MERSEY. 

"  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights.'' 

King  Henry  Sixth,  Part  3. 

"  Unfrequented  woods 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
I. 

A  scene  of  beauty  !  Valley  plain,  and  hill 

Are  steeped  in  golden  sunlight.     Would  that  I 

In  such  a  lovely  spot  could  live  and  die  ! 

So  should  my  soul  of  beauty  drink  its  fill, 

And  of  that  fullness,  through  the  mind  at  will 

Put  timid  blossoms  forth  ;  and  happily 

At  length  bear  fruit.     When  from  the  brightening  sky 

Spring  smiled  upon  the  earth,  my  soul  would  thrill 

To  hear  the  lark's  first  song  ;  to  watch  young  flowers 

In  virgin  innocence  unfold  their  leaves  ; 

Through  sultry  heat  to  loiter  in  these  bowers, 

Beneath  their  tuneful  shade,  which  summer  weaves  ; 

Loving  the  gifts  that  bounteous  nature  showers, 

Blooms,  music,  waving  grain,  ripe  fruit,  and  golden  sheaves. 

II. 

"  In  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

"Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room." 

King  John. 

The  summer  wind  creeps  through  these  peaceful  groves 

With  happy  whisperings  of  sunny  bowers ; 

Laden  with  fragrance,  languidly  it  moves, 

Faint  with  perfume  borne  from  a  thousand  flowers. 
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Under  green  boughs  of  spreading  sycamore 
I  sit,  and  contemplate  this  healthful  scene  : 
The  woodland  scenery  skirting  either  shore, 
And  the  broad  river  stretching  far  between ; 
This  long  green  vista,  where  the  elm  trees  tall, 
Embracing,  form  an  archway  over-head, 
Through  which,  obliquely,  broken  sunbeams  fall, 
And  sleep  in  beauty  on  the  violets'  bed. 
No  sound  is  heard,  save  what  the  wild  birds  pour, 
And  ripples  gushing  on  the  rocky  shore. 
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NIGHT. 

"  The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow, 
New  bent  in  heaven." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dre 

Night  has  unfurled  her  dark  and  dewy  wings, 
And  solemn  gloom  upon  the  earth  is  cast ; — 
The  new  moon's  slender  crescent  fondly  clings — 
As  memory  will  hang  upon  the  past — 
To  the  full  orb, — pale,  phantom-like,  and  dim  ; 
The  stars  from  heaven's  blue  canopy  look  forth 
Mournfully  gazing  on  the  sinful  earth, 
As  though  they  were  the  eyes  of  Seraphim. 
And  the  dark  river,  mirroring  those  spheres, 
In  sullen  majesty  sweeps  by  the  town  ; 
Bordered  with  lights  unnumbered,  it  appears 
Like  to  a  Titan's  jewelled  robe  thrown  down  : 
Stars  for  the  gems  that  deck  its  every  fold, — 
Those  lights  upon  the  shores  its  fringe  of  gold. 
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PLENTY  NOT  CHEAPNESS. 

"  He  that  witholdeth  com.  the  people  shall  curse  him." 

Proverbs  xi.  26. 

Bare,  now,  and  bronzed  are  the  autumnal  fields ; 
Leaves  from  their  branches  flutter  all  day  long ; 
The  Robin,  bolder  grown,  a  cheerful  song 
Pipes  to  the  ruddy  thresher,  as  he  wields 
His  flail  amongst  the  recent  harvest-yields. 
Rejoiced  to  mark  those  cereal  riches  throng 
The  granary,  and  spread  its  floors  along, 
I  turn  my  grateful  thoughts  to  Him  who  shields 
The  world  from  want ;  yet  Avarice  steps  in, — 
Though  bounteous  harvests  filled  the  land  with  mirth- 
And  hoards  the  teeming  treasures  of  the  earth, 
Till  Hunger,  clamourous,  pallid,  phantom-thih, 
Supplicates  God  to  smite  the  heavy  sin 
That  turns  His  plenty  to  a  seeming  dearth. 


October,  1855. 
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THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  THE  WAVES. 

Night  on  the  ocean,  when  the  sky  is  black, — 
No  moon  to  shed  a  welcome  lustre  there  ; — 
When  we  pursue  no  path,  nor  leave  a  track 
On  the  dark  waves  that  stir  the  midnight  air  ; 
When  all  is  silence  save  the  wild  wind's  moan, 
And  on  our  prow  the  dashing  of  the  spray, 
Which,  gleaming  with  a  lustre  of  its  own, 
Lights  its  bright  torch  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 
As  though  in  scorn  of  the  faint  starlight  gleams, 
It  crests  each  crisp  wave  with  a  brilliant  glow, 
Flashing  and  fading,  till  its  lustre  seems 
Reflected  from  deep-hidden  gems  below. 
I  love  still  night  upon  the  mighty  deep, 
When  wakeful  stars  their  midnight  watches  keep. 
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ADJURATION. 

"  A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity." 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

Macbeth. 

Oh,  look  not  ever  sorrowfully  back, 

Thou  mournful  soul ;  for  so  thou  shalt  but  trace 

A  blighted  wilderness, — dark  Sorrow's  track, 

With  scarce  one  oasis  upon  its  face. 

Oh,  look  not  back,  lest,  like  the  wife  of  Lot, 

Thou  see  consumed  to  ashes  things  beloved, 

In  stern  Fate's  fierce  and  desolating  fires. 

Oh,  look  not  back,  dark  soul,  for  it  requires 

That  thou  shouldst  brood  upon  past  sorrows  not, 

For,  -present  griefs  by  former  sadness  moved, 

Would  wring  such  tear-drops  from  those  drowning  eyes, 

As,  crystalising  whilst  they  fell  like  rain, 

Would  stand  a  monument  of  miseries, 

Like  unto  her  transmuted  on  the  plain. 
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AN  ORPHAN  CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 

Ay,  pray ! — How  soon  is  sour  misfortune  thine  ! 

Thy  father's  early  gathered  to  his  rest, — 

As  though  the  sun  at  noon  sank  in  the  west, 

And  clouds  thy  pathway  shadow  and  confine. 

Thorns  thickly  shoot  where  blossoms  else  would  twine, 

To  kiss, — not  wound,  the  tender  foot  that  prest. 

Hast  thou  no  father  ?     Be  thy  soul  addressed 

To  God, — once  suffering  man, — now  all  divine  ! 

So  shall  thy  woe  prove  joy  ;  far  greater  than 

The  worldly  minded  fools  who  graveward  plod, 

Heedless  of  Him  who  wrought  salvation's  plan, 

And  in  affliction  kissed  the  heavy  rod  : 

Ten  thousand  times  an  orphan  is  that  man 

Who  knows  no  father  in  the  living  God ! 
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FIRE. 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire." 

King  Henry  Sixth,  Part  2. 

Sleep  scared  by  tumult  aud  a  horrid  glare  ! 

Loud-tramping  footsteps  eagar-hurrying  by  ! 

A  fierce  fire-trail  across  a  blue-black  sky, 

As  though  the  final  doom  were  written  there  ! 

Stern,  awful  clangour  startling  the  still  air ! 

Flames  that  seem  scaling  heaven,  they  leap  so  high, 

As  if  to  clutch  the  stars.     Far  hill- tops  wear 

A  glow  like  sunset,  and  seem  drawing  nigh 

Through  intervening  gloom.     Great  ships,  that  lay 

Unseen,  save  for  their  watch-lights,  in  the  bay, — 

With  windmill,  bridge,  and  tower,  start  to  light  ; 

As  birds  fly,  fascinated  by  the  fire, 

They  loom  from  darkness  ;  seeming  nigher, — nigher  ! — 

Destruction's  flame-flag  waving  to  the  night. 
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ENGLAND. 

"  Naught  can  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

King  John* 

England,  clasped  round  by  the  enamoured  sea, 

The  happy  home  of  blessed  liberty, 

Stands  on  her  island  rock  with  noble  mein, 

Beloved,  feared,  envied,  as  the  ocean  queen. 

Her  daughters  bloom  like  flowers  that  deck  her  soil ; 

Hers  sons  shrink  not  from  danger  or  from  toil ; 

These  make  her  honour,  wealth,  and  fame  increase, 

The  while  her  snow- winged  messengers  of  peace — 

Her  merchant  navy,  whiten  every  sea, 

And  all  the  nations  own  her  great  and  free. 

Her  civilising  commerce  stems  the  wave 

To  every  shore  that  ocean's  ripples  lave, 

Uniting  enemies,  and,  from  his  cave 

Drawing  the  savage,  barbarous,  but  brave, 

Is  destined  yet  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 
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WELLINGTON. 

Obit,  September  14th,  1852, 

"  Shew  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Come  they  of  noble  family  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Or,  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passions,  or  of  mirth  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement : 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And,  out  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither 
Such        *        *        *        *        didst  thou  seem, 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man." 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

Weave  cypress  with  the  laurels  round  his  name  ; 
Fit  tribute  are  the  nation's  tears  that  fall ! 
Yet  who,  with  aught  of  patriotism's  flame, 
Glows  not  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  call 
To  mind  the  many  gallant  deeds  of  him 
Who  fought  his  country's  battles  long  and  well, 
Unconquered  ever ! — till,  his  eyes  grown  dim, 
Vanquished  by  Death  alone  our  hero  fell : 
His  first  defeat ;  yet  who  shall  say  that  he 
Defeated  thus,  gains  not  a  victory  ! 
Britannia,  drooping  o'er  his  shield  with  grief, 
Recounts  the  triumphs  of  her  greatest  chief, 
Who,  noble-hearted,  generous,  and  brave, 
Sinks  full  of  years  and  honours  to  his  grave. 
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ON  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

"  Cry  '  Havoc  !'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

Julius   Casar. 

"  Take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls  for  -whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vast}'  jaws  !     Upon  your  head 
Turn  all  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  mens'  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers 
That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  controversy." 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

Great  God  of  love  and  mercy  !  dost  thou  see 

Thy  work  denied  by  desolating  war, 

Yet  quellest  not  the  strife  that  scatters  far 

Unutterable  horrors  ?     Can  it  be 

That  crime  and  bloodshed  are  ordained  by  Thee 

To  scourge  Thy  creatures  for  their  sins,  and  mar, 

Thy  lavish  gifts  that  all  so  priceless  are  ? 

Thou  sendest  not  the  curse  !     Blasphemers  we 

To  say  so.     It  is  sinful  man,  whose  pride — 

"Whose  lust  of  power  and  conquest,  draws  again 

The  fratricidal  sword,  and  thrusts  aside 

That  time  foretold  by  lips  angelic,  when 

God  became  man,  and  for  man  lived  and  died  ; — 

The  time  of  "  Peace  on  earth  :  Good-will  towards  men." 
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WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Grand  patriot,  firm  friend,  true  gentleman, 

Was  William  Cowper  ;  and  his  book,  that  lies 

Before  me,  teems  with  generous  sympathies. 

Plain,  fervent  Christian,  deep  in  nature's  plan, 

Yet  child-like  ;  loyal,  but  no  partisan. 

Exalted,  pleasant,  grave,  devout,  and  wise  : 

A  great  apostle  in  most  modest  guise, 

Who  taught  the  worth  of  truth  in  life's  brief  span. 

No  trivialities  deface  his  page  : 

Calm,  well-considered,  weighty  is  each  line  ; 

The  moralist,  the  scholar,  and  the  sage 

Blend  grace  and  wisdom  there,  with  truths  divine  ; 

Glanced  his  soul  back  to  our  terrestrial  ball, 

'Twould  find  no  sentence  there  to  cancel  or  recall. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  desert !" 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

A  gray  goose  quill  becomes  a  magic  wand 

When  genius  doth  weild  it,  and  thy  pen, — 

Thou  largest  hearted  amongst  living  men  ! — 

Thou  Shakspere  of  our  time  !— can  well  command 

Laughter  and  tears.     With  accomplished  hand 

Thou  touchest  heart-chords  till  they  thrill  again,. 

Friend  of  the  lowly !  lifting  to  our  ken 

Gold  where  we  thought  all  dross,  and  held  it  bann'd 

Thy  utterances, — exquisite  humourist ! — 

Are  like  the  fabled  child's,  each  one  a  gem. 

Dumb  brutes  and  birds,  as  drawn  by  thee,  enlist 

Our  sympathies  ;  children — we  yearn  towards  them, 

So  tenderly  pourtrayed  ;  rock-hard  must  be 

The  heart  whence  Pity's  founts  gush  not,  when  touched  by  thee, 
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ALMA. 

"  A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide." 

King  John. 

"  He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  conies  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named. 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

High  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
The  Russian  leader  smiles,  girt  by  his  train 
Of  flatterers.     As  once  beside  the  main, 
Canute  the  rising  tide  bade  turn  again, 
So,  though  his  veins  with  strange  emotions  thrill, 
Does  he,  presumptuous  as  haughty,  will 
Those  waves  of  war,  upsurging,  to  be  still : — 
"  Stand  back !"  his  cannon  bellow  forth — in  vain  ! 
Ah  !  lords  and  ladies,  'tis  a  thrilling  sight, 
But  not  the  one  ye  sought.     With  sullen  roar 
Those  steady  Britons  thunder  up  the  height, 
Like  breakers  dashing  on  their  Island- shore  : 
For  spra}%  a  fringe  of  bayonets  gleam  bright  : 
Lo  !  here  the  Russians  stood, — but  stand  no  more. 
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"BALACLAVA. 

"  Disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared." 

Troihts  and  Cressula. 

"  This  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 

Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth. 

*        *        *        *        *        *        *        * 

"  Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  marched  forth ; 
And  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes." 

King  John. 

An  amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills 

Skirting  a  narrow  valley  swept  by  fire  ; 

Dense  clouds  of  Russians  hurl  thence  thunders,  dire, 

Whose  awful  clamour  heaven's  concave  fills. 

Six  hundred  horsemen  charge  those  guns.     "Who  wills 

This  certain  death-ride  ?  Let  the  world  admire 

How  Britons  can  obey  whilst  they  expire  ! 

Not  unavenged  then  gallant  hearts'  blood  chills  ! — 

An  army  panic  stricken  ! — Cannoneers 

Sabred  beside  then  guns, — but  all  in  vain  ! 

This  brave  band,  unsupported,  back  careers, 

Sprinkling  the  valley  with  War's  purple  rain  ; 

Throats  the  death-rattle  fills  exult  in  cheers : 

Disaster  crowned  by  glory  :  costly  gain  ! 
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HAVELOCK. 


"Many  a  time  he  fought     *     *     *     * 

Streaming  _the  ensign  of  the  Christian  Cross 
Against  black  pagans,     *     *     and  there  gave 
His  body  to  that  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ." 

King  Richard  Second. 

"  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  l" 

Macbeth. 


Wherever  virtue  can  command  regard 

Will  love  and  admiration  crown  his  name, 

Whose  strength  of  mind  defied  a  sinking  frame, 

And  bore  him  nobly  up  till  succour  came. 

Then  Death  conducted  him  to  his  reward  : 

Not  earthly  honours, — laurelled,  gartered,  starred  ; 

These  he  might  win, — not  wear.     The  loud  acclaim 

Of  grateful  millions  reached  him  not ;  but  fame 

Undying  shall  be  his,  whose  thin  white  hairs — 

Less  blanched  by  age  than  by  deep  thought  and  carea — 

Waved  in  the  battle-wind,  where  he  withstood 

The  tide  of  rapine,  treachery  and  blood. 

He  served  his  country,  and  his  God  adored ; 

Soldier  and  saint, — he  held  the  Bible  and  the  sword. 
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CAWNPORE. 

"  Which  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him,  I  may  avoid  him." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

"  Like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
With  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation. 

Rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloCdy  hand,     *     * 
With  conscience  wide  as  Hell ;  mowing  like  grass 
Our  fresh  fair  virgins,  and  our  flowering  infants 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ?" 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

Security  and  peace  shed  soft  repose 
O'er  British  homes  in  India,  when  there  came 
A  sudden  tempest-burst  of  blood  and  flame. 
Seeming  Devotedness  and  Friendship  rose — 
Nursed  vipers  ! — savage  and  relentless  foes  : 
Servile  and  fawning  once,  they  now  became 
Demons  of  nameless  cruelty  and  shame, 
Exulting  over  agonies  and  woes 
More  bitter  than  death's  pang.     0,  who  can  tell 
How  many  angels  from  the  reeking  hell 
Of  that  red  house  of  carnage,  soared  away, 
Bearing  dread  witness  of  that  damning  day 
Against  the  dusky  fiend  whose  name  will  be 
Branded  with  everlasting  infamy  ! 
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LUCKNOW. 

"  Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke-devils,  sworn  to  eithers'  purpose." 

****** 

"The  English, 
.Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  tires, 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate. 

***** 

Their  lank -lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  ghosts."  *  •  * 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

"The  drone  of  a  bagpipe." 

King  Henry  Fourth.    Part  1. 

"  Ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  tak  themsel's  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile  ligg 
i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  gang  to  death  ;  an  aile  pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may  ;  that  sail 
I  surely  do ;  that  is  the  breff  and  the  lang." 

King  Henry  Fifth. 

A  brave  band  of  our  countrymen  composed 
Tbe  little  garrison,  tbat,  night  and  day 
'Gainst  overwhelming  numbers  stood  at  bay, 
Long  weary  weeks  ;  and  gallantly  opposed 
The  swarming  foe.     To  galling  fire  exposed, 
Alarms  incessant,  and  assault ;  yet  they, — 
With  helpless  babes  and  women,  who  reposed 
Their  trust  in  them — and  God, — would  not  despair, 
Although  they  knew  the  miners  were  below  : 
That  any  moment  all  their  hopes  might  mar, 
And  blow  them,  mangled  corses,  through  the  air. 
Hark  !   'tis  the  Highlanders !     They  sweep  the  foe 
Like  chaff  before  the  hurricane  of  war  ! 
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CHATTERTON. 

"  Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made  ;  but,  ah. 
Thou  died'st,  a  most  rare  hoy,  of  melancholy." 

Cymbeline. 

"  So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

A  young  God-gifted  soul,  by  hope  inspired, 
Daring  to  dream  upon  the  phantom — Fame, 
To  flinty-hearted  London  trusting  came, 
And  pined  for  want  of  bread.     He  rambled,  tired, 
Alone  'midst  multitudes,  or  shrank  retired  ; 
"Whilst  galling  penury,  neglect,  and  blame, 
Extinguished  all  his  spirit's  ardent  flame, 
Weighing  him,  down  till  hope  itself  expired. 
The  shadow  of  Despair  fell  on  his  heart, 
Around  which,  like  a  snake,  Temptation  prest, 
Haunting  his  couch  ;  and  when  he  walked  apart 
The  river  whispered — "  Come  to  me,  and  rest !  " 
He  seized  the  death-draught  with  a  frenzied  start, 
And  Darkness,  like  a  bride,  took  to  his  breast. 

London,  November,  1852. 
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THE    ACTOR. 

1  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  is  heard  no  more." 

Macbeth. 

A  fleeting  triumph  liatli  the  actors'  art. 

Long  days  and  nights  of  deeply- studious  thought, 

An  earnest  mind,  acute,  refined,  high- wrought, 

And  gifted  its  perceptions  to  impart, 

These  must  he  largely  have,  to  touch  the  heart ; 

And  if  of  these  great  gifts  he  lacketh  aught, 

The  picture  is  impaired,  is  weak,  or  naught. 

Quick  to  observe  and  imitate,  but  still 

Quicker  to  rouse  each  passion  to  his  will, 

And,  when  roused,  to  control  the  rage  he  sought. 

This  is  the  actor.     Disappointments'  smart 

Waits  on  the  many.     Hath  one  all  gifts  blent  ? — 

Like  lightning,  long  preparing,  and  soon  spent ; — 

Life  is  for  him  all  toil ;  a  name  his  monument. 
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TO 


JOHN     VANDENHOFF, 


ON    THE   OCCASION   OF 


ps  jfaretoell  l^utrmtte  on  ang  Stage, 

AT   THE   THEATRE   ROYAL,  LIVERPOOL, 
Friday,  Oct.  29,  1858, 

IN       THE       CHARACTERS     OF 

MARCUS    BRUTUS     AND     CARDINAL     WOLSEY. 


"  The  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  turned  on  him  that  enters  next." 

Richard  Second. 
•  J  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 


Hamlet. 


Thou  wert  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all" 
When  great  names,  towers  of  strength,  did  more  abound 
Upon  the  stage,  and  made  it  classic  ground. 
The  potent  art  is  thine  yet  to  recall 
Great  Brutus'  presence  in  the  Capitol. 
Where  may  Coriolanus  now  be  found, 
On  Volscian  helms  to  make  his  strokes  resound  : — ■ 
On  whom  shall  thy  descending  mantle  fall, 
Shakspere's  high  priest  and  great  interpreter '? 
Prospero-like,  too  soon  thou  dost  dispel 
The  pleasant  masque  that  made  our  pulses  stir 
At  speech  melodious  as  a  sea-maid's  shell. 
Break' st  thou  thy  staff? — then  broken  is  the  spell, 
.<l  Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans, — fare  thee  well!" 
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STRATFORD. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  England  lies  a  spot 
That  my  youth's  fancy  doth  full  oft  engage, 
There  making  many  a  day-dream  pilgrimage, 
And  that  in  right  good  company,  I  wot. 
A  place  more  sacred  Britain  holdeth  not 
Than  that  small  relic  of  a  former  age, 
Where  first  saw  light  our  poet,  wit,  and  sage, 
Immortal  Bhakspere,  he  whose  earthly  lot 
Was  lowly,  hut  whose  fame's  as  truly  grand 
As  all  his  gifted  countrymen's  comhined  : 
As  all  the  monarchs  that  have  ruled  the  land. 
Thought  cannot  bound  the  compass  of  his  mind. 
0,  shall  I  ever  in  that  cottage  stand, 
Or  where  his  hallowed  ashes  are  reclined  ! 
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OTHELLO  AND  IAGO. 

An  Afric  lion  captive  led  by  Love. 
Storm,  din,  and  warlike  clash  of  arms  rise  high  : 
But,  mark  the  dormant  devil  in  his  eye 
Whose  stealthy  steps  about  the  city  move  ! 
Envy  and  carping  malice  ever  prove 
Anguish  to  then  possessor  :  he  puts  by 
All  higher  aims  of  life,  whose  life's  a  lie. 
Goaded  with  fancied  wrongs,  that  but  reprove 
Conscious  unworthiness,  he  walks  apart ; — 
Or  kindles  wrath  :  himself  beneath  its  ban  ; 
Skilful  in  torture,  with  a  demon's  art 
He  under-rates,  depreciates  his  kind  : 
Unfailing  index  of  a  grovelling  mind  ! 
Hell  in  a  calm  the  image  of  the  man. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  silken  rustle  of  a  court, 

Where  Evil  basks,  and  Tyranny  grows  strong  ; 

Love,  Hope,  Hate,  Folly,  met  in  motley  throng. 

And  many  moods,  around  athletic  sport. 

Cruelty  foiled  and  vanquished  !     What  import 

These  changes  ?     For  fierce  discord,  cheerful  song  ; 

Genial  friendliness  for  strife  and  wrong  ; — 

In  place  of  rustling  Vanity,  soft  winds 

Flutter  the  forest  foliage  among, 

Where  only  love  disturbs  the  simple  hinds, 

And  Melancholy  muses  by  the  brook. 

Hatred  and  Anger  mellow  into  Love, 

And  hearts,  unfettered  here,  can  soar  above  : 

List  Nature's  maDy  tongues,  and  read  her  wondrous  book, 
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CHRISTOPHER  SLY. 

Fresh  from  a  drunken  bout  and  tavern  brawl, 

A  sturdy  tinker  staggers  to  the  lane. 

With  hom  and  hound,  a  lordly  hunting-train 

Arrives  where  the  unsavoury  sot  doth  sprawl 

In  swinish  sleep.     They  bear  him  to  a  hall, 

Where  he  awakes  to  music's  dulcet  strain. 

With  tongue  dry-parched,  and  a  bewildered  brain, 

Spurning  rich  wine,  for  "  small  ale  "  hear  him  bawl ! 

Servants  obsequiously  on  him  wait, 

With  luxuries  that  but  bewilder  more  : 

Mock  ceremony,  mock  wife,  mocking  state, 

The  which  his  "  lordship  "  never  knew  before. 

And  now  a  comedy  fatigues  his  pate  : 

A  shrewish  woman's  tamed.     Hark!     Sly  doth  snore. 
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THE  TEMPEST. 

Tempest  and  darkness,  and  a  shuddering  cry, 

As  a  brave  galley  founders  in  the  sea. 

Her  souls  dispersed,  or  spell-bound,  all ;  save  three — 

A  prince,  a  drunkard,  and  a  fool.     Perched  high 

Upon  a  beetling  promontory  nigh, 

A  maid  the  piteous  wreck  hath  wept  to  see  ; 

To  th'  world  unknown  ;  unknowing  of  it  she. 

A  brute,  hag-bom,  with  fool  and  sot  reel  by, 

Whom  tricksy  Ariel's  antics  led  astray. 

Prospero,  at  whose  spells  the  ocean  shook, 

Embarks,  and,  steering  from  a  sunny  bay, 

He  smiles  on  pardoned  foes,  and  love's  sweet  look. 

Ariel  soars  with  a  glad  song  away  : 

His  master  breaks  his  wand,  and  drowns  his  magic  book. 
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